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WHO’S WHO 


JOHN LAFARGE has an amazingly diversified 
range of specialties. All of these, however, take off 
from the field of society. Apart from his exact 
knowledge of liturgy, literature and the arts, apart 
from his authority in international relations and in 
peace-movements, he is most actively interested in 
two apostolates that derive from his fifteen years 
spent as a missioner in southern Maryland, the 
questions, namely, of race and rural life. Ever since 
the establishment of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, in 1923, he has been one of the 
planners and program-makers. . . . ROGER SHAW 
was foreign editor of the Review of Reviews, and 
later, of the Literary Digest. As a member of the 
American Committee on Religious Rights and Mi- 
norities, he made an examining tour, among other 
countries, of Ireland. He writes in a letter: “Re- 
cently I returned from Ireland, where I was much 
impressed with what I saw. I am a Protestant who 
admires what is going on in the Free State today.” 
On his feast day, may Saint Patrick add his amen. 
... AULEEN B. EBERHARDT tells us: “I am pri- 
marily a mother and a housewife. (She has articles 
in six Catholic periodicals for January and Febru- 
ary. Editor). My only reason for writing is that I 
do feel that people should get to know the fine 
things Catholics can do when they make up their 
minds to accomplish something.” She and her asso- 
ciates did a job in Dubuque. She gives encourage- 
ment: “The only work connected with the Tre Ore 
closing is in the first year—after that, everyone 
falls into line.” .. . WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 
edits the quarterly, Theological Studies. . . . ELIZA- 
BETH SHARP is a Pasadena literary observer. 
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THERE were about 250 jobs open recently in a 
New Jersey plant; yet thousands of hopeful men 
kept a freezing all-night vigil outside the plant. 
Seventy-five thousand hopefuls scratched their 
heads and bit their pencils over civil service exam- 
inations in New York City. For not more than 
2,500 will the headaches and study bear fruit in 
employment. The instances are typical, heart- 
breaking, yet encouraging. Heart-breaking that 
there is as yet no answer to unemployment; en- 
couraging that, despite the laments of the well-fed 
pessimists, American men and women are not 
spinelessly and despairingly accepting the theory 
that “the government owes them a living.” To the 
ordinary American, relief is a deeply humiliating 
necessity, complicated by red-tape and made doubly 
galling by the thoughtless repetition of the rugged 
refrain that “any man worth his salt, who really 
wants to work, can always find a job.” Joseph, the 
Carpenter, a capable workman, knew the depths of 
the unemployed’s suffering when he saw Mary and 
the Infant, through no fault of his, housed in a 
stable. He has resources beyond the dreaming even 
of the New Deal. During his own month of March, 
may he use his resources to find employment for at 
least a few of his fellow workmen who see their 
own families starving, ill-housed, humiliated! 


A CAMPAIGN to collect $289,117 has been inau- 
gurated by the most hypocritical organization in 
the United States. It had a bad odor under the title 
of the Birth Control League. It lifted its face and 
became known as the Birth Control Federation of 
America. It now adds a false face and introduces 
itself as the National Committee for Planned Par- 
enthood. Despite the change to new spots, the ani- 
mal soul remains the same. We have examined the 
letter, the booklet, the pledge for a contribution 
now being sent to prospective gift-makers. We have 
reached the conclusion that the sponsors are not 
playing fair. The Planned Parenthood campaign is 
a species of class warfare. It is an attack by the 
parasitic rich and leisured class against the poor 
proletariat and the struggling bourgeoisie. Some 
few millionaire men, and many wealthy matrons, 
beyond the age of child-bearing, whose few children 
frequent the divorce courts, are the sponsors of 
the fund-raising campaign. They are emotionally 
overcoine by the thought that poor people are hav- 
ing children. They consider this a crime. They are 
eager to tell all the poor parents in the country how 
to prevent conceptions. Children, they say, are the 
result of “fear, ignorance and misunde 

They v 2ep over the lot of the degraded classes in 
the “rural areas in the South and among migrant 
camp families in the Far West.” Pointedly, the 
words of Christ may be turned against these de- 
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scendants of Dives: “Weep not for these others, 
but for your own children,” few as they are. 
Planned Parenthood covers itself with an ethical 
and medical cloak, parades an impressive list of 
meddlesome Palm Beachers, but with grim purpose 
reaches down with a dead hand against the normal 
operation of God’s law. And all through the re- 
spectable reasons in the appeal for support runs the 
sales talk of buying “our” product. 


BABY sometimes really needs new shoes, but if 
Daddy has not the money to buy them, Mamma 
puts cardboard and patches in the old ones. Junior 
really should have more books, new skates, a new 
sled; but, when there is no money in the family 
bank, Daddy puts a few more wires on the old sled, 
a few more screws in the skates, and books from 
the public library, even old books, are just as ab- 
sorbing as brightly jacketed books on the family 
shelf. Perhaps the family should move to a larger 
apartment in a nicer neighborhood, but the family 
squeezes a bit, and the family stays out of debt. It 
is such a simple thing in ordinary life. When you 
have no money, you simply cannot spend it. When 
money is low, you cut out the luxuries, economize 
even on essentials. It is just plain common sense. 
Now, if you were a government, it would be differ- 
ent. The less you have, the more you would spend. 
We are now spending millions a day above our in- 
come; but somehow, some way, everything is going 
to be all right when some rich godfather, whose 
whereabouts we do not know, dies and leaves us a 
fortune. It is not good sense, but it is exciting and 
it is fun . . . while its lasts. How long can it last? 


HOW much gain is derived from a certain type of 
press publicity for Catholic events: the kind which 
features only mishaps or misunderstandings? You 
can always construct a news story from some inci- 
dent which runs counter to the whole idea and pur- 
pose of a meeting. But what useful purpose does 
such a story serve? Somebody is embarrassed. A 
speaker lets loose a jocose remark which is sure to 
be misinterpreted by the public once it is adrift 
from the moment’s allusion. The master of cere- 
monies is quoted: “We're all Bolsheviks here since 
Brother Spelvin began to collect for the new club 
house.” Immediately the public concludes that Mr. 
Spelvin is promoting Bolshevism. Events where 
free discussion occurs face a nasty dilemma. A 
moment’s clash is headlined—and the story gets 
in; or nothing is featured, and no story is published. 
But the dilemma is needless. With proper publicity 
service, free discussion can be entertainingly re- 
ported yet not miss the true proportions of the 
event; not defeat the event’s purpose by a warped 














bit of sensationalism. The moral is obvious. We need 
much better organization of publicity for current 
Catholic events, particularly for collegiate and in- 
tercollegiate doings. We do not want a publicity 
which will kill off free discussion for fear of disas- 
trous press consequences, but one which will en- 
courage such discussion by featuring interesting 
matters with a due sense of values. 


RECENTLY we have been forced to listen to some 
pulpit . We have also been under the ne- 
cessity of attending , and giving some at- 
tention to the . Some of these orators and 
lecturers are extremely . But we have 
been mys and irr and some times 
really , because these speakers have the 
habit of dropping their , at the end of 


each . As a result, listening to these 
speakers has become, with us, a . When 
the speaker opens up on a , we listen 


, and speculate; what will be that last 
, on which the speaker will drop his 
? This habit is becoming very , 
It is one against which we . We demand 
that we, the listening public, should be permitted 
to hear the last , in each ; 


atten 


THE art of book-reviewing is a highly specialized 
one, requiring very definite talents, sometimes not 
in the least given to those who write books them- 
selves. It is only through probation and experiment 
that a weekly like ours comes to know who its 
best reviewers are and, once known, treasures them 
beyond all price. In an article in The Catholic Li- 
brary World, for February, called “Best Sellers and 
Catholic Reviewers,” Dr. Austin J. App of the 
University of Scranton, finds that among Catholic 
periodicals, AMERICA is the most satisfactory from 
a librarian’s point of view, since its treatment of 
best sellers is “the most prompt and most com- 
plete.” Two weeklies and two monthlies were se- 
lected by him for study. He states: “Of the twenty 
best sellers AMERICA reviewed or noticed eighteen 
of the twenty.” The other Catholic periodicals re- 
viewed only, respectively, eleven, ten and eight of 
the best sellers. “As to promptness in reviewing 
AMERICA, too, leads. Exclusive of mere notices or 
whole articles, this is the record. AMERICA’S seven- 
teen regular reviews appeared on an average of 
twenty-nine days after publication; excluding The 
Yearling which was reviewed about seventy-seven 
days after its publication, the average is about 
twenty days.” The other weekly selected for study 
had an average delay of thirty-one days; the two 
monthlies averaged forty-eight days and fifty-seven 
days respectively. 


THERE are other bouquets for us, too, and some 
helpful criticisms. Dr. App says about best sellers 
that “whether they be wholesome or not, Catholic 
librarians and teachers cannot ignore them,” the 
reason being that they tend to give us something 


like a central stream of culture that must be reck- 
oned with. And lest anyone be so fastidious as to 
assume that the distinction of being a best seller 
is a dubious one, and enjoyed chiefly by inferior 
books fit only for the vulgar taste, Dr. App hastens 
to assure us that Shakespeare always has been and 
still is a best seller. And not only is the same thing 
true of the Bible, but, wonder of wonders, the Bible 
is a best seller even in Germany, even today! Chris- 
tianity smoulders from time to time, but not all the 
mailed fists of the world can put the spark out. 


FRANCO’S Government has come to grips with 
the not uniquely Spanish problem of jay-walkers, 
horn-blowers and automobile drivers who cannot 
resist a pathological urge to park wherever the 
parking will cause most inconvenience to others. It 
is a daring undertaking even for a government that 
put an end to Communist domination of Spain and 
is gallantly rebuilding a poverty-stricken, war-torn 
country. Those who know Spaniards and Spanish 
pride and Spanish individualism will spare a kindly 
thought for policemen who must enforce the new 
traffic regulations. To most of us it would not occur 
that there is something sinister in this interference 
with a man’s right to move his feet or stall his car 
when and where he will. Yet, if this effort succeeds, 
writes a reporter in the New York Times, “‘there 
are grounds for believing that rigid control of 
everything from the price of potatoes to plans for 
one’s new house and the whole ambitious scheme 
for a totalitarian, self-sufficient, aggressive modern 
State will become a permanent feature of the Span- 
ish scene.” That, ladies and gentlemen, is journal- 
istic high-jumping that makes the poets’ well- 
known lyrical leap look like the amateurish efforts 
of a superannuated frog with buckshot in his belly. 


PUBLIC servants are bonded, when they are en- 
trusted with the handling of public funds. Private 
concerns, however, find they can sometimes dis- 
pense with these safeguards. They discover certain 
persons with such rectitude of character that no 
bond could give better guarantee than what is al- 
ready found in the individual. One such person has 
recently attracted attention by his record. James 
Lewis, Jr., of New Orleans, has just completed fifty- 
three years of service with one of the wealthiest 
sugar-brokerage companies in the South. For forty- 
five years he has handled this company’s accounts. 
Through his hands have passed entries and drafts 
which, if compiled, would total up into staggering 
millions. Yet only once in all these years was any 
error ever discovered in Mr. Lewis’ accounts. In one 
of his balance sheets there was a difference of 
thirty cents between his report and that of the 
home office. Not always true is the hastily accepted 
axiom: when millions pass through a man’s hands 
a little of it must necessarily stick. There is no 
need for this “sticking.” This individual refutation 
may remain longer in the memory if we note that 
James Lewis, Jr., as is related by Opportunity 
magazine for March, happens to be a Negro. 
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MACHINES AND RURAL LIFE 
NEED NOT BE IN CONFLICT 


The landless and homeless create acute problems 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 

















AS was observed in AMERICA (March 2), comment- 
ing on the recent remarks of Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, it is futile to attempt to stem technological 
progress. If a machine brings profits or physical 
relief to the owner he will certainly introduce it. 
The multiplication of labor-saving devices will con- 
tinue indefinitely. Dr. Compton admits that labor- 
saving machines usually throw people out of work 
as an immediate effect. But he argues, with the 
backing of statistics, that in the long run equal em- 
ployment is created. The best may be to go ahead 
trusting that Dr. Compton is right. In the mean- 
while, we should do all we can to humanize condi- 
tions for the millions who are “temporarily” de- 
placed by the machines. We should also see that if 
the jobs return, Christian justice be applied. 


MISSION PROBLEMS CREATED 


Such reabsorption of labor on a vast scale re- 
mains still, however, a mere hope, not a certainty. 
In the meanwhile there exists a very practical mo- 
tive, drawn from the mission work of the Church, 
for grave concern over the impending extinction 
of rural life as a possibility for all but a very few 
of our citizens. The introduction of labor-saving 
devices, particularly of certain types of farm ma- 
chinery, has sent out millions of human beings to 
wander upon the roads or add to the relief loads in 
our cities, North and South. Optimistic as we may 
care to be, this same process is going to send out 
millions more. The problem may be only tempo- 
rary, but it is of such size and duration as to affect 
the future of the Catholic Church in America. 

This phenomenon occurs in its new and intensi- 
fied form just as there is a birth of interest on the 
part of Bishops, clergy and laity in the millions of 
our land who have never heard of the Catholic 
Church. Beginnings have been made of a real rural 
apostolate. Men like Father Terminiello are on the 
trail with the trailer to bring the message of Ca- 
tholicism to the “lost Irishmen” of Alabama, to 
thousands who are now enemies of the Church, yet 
whose Catholic Faith is easily revived. The Church 
is overwhelmingly urban. Our schools, our Catho- 
lic educational curriculum, our parish organization, 
our Catholic activities are geared for the most part 
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to city, not to country life. It takes long for the 
message of the Catholic Rural Life Conference to 
penetrate the vast mass of our dispersed Catholic 
thinking. But the penetration has begun. The rural 
apostolate faces certain conditions in which tech- 
nological progress plays a disturbing part. 


DESERTED COUNTRYSIDES 


The rural apostolate finds its objects deserting 
their dwellings. Those that were tenants have heard 
the verdict: “Let ’em go; and cut down the over- 
head.” Those that were landowners have pulled up 
stakes and joined the march. 

You may say: this is a blessing in disguise. Liv- 
ing where they did, upon the plains or high in the 
mountains, these people were inaccessible to priest 
and church. Now we can aid them spiritually. 

This has been said particularly with regard to 
the Negro millions who have been forced out by 
substitution of machine for hand labor in the South. 
No longer do these non-Catholic millions need to 
dwell in places where the Catholic Church is unor- 
ganized. God’s Providence has brought them to our 
doors: into the cities of the South where there are 
Catholic Churches; to the cities of the North where 
they meet with a vigorous Catholicism. 

Some enthusiasts may prophesy something very 
wonderful as the result of rural depopulation. No 
longer will the countryside be the habitat of any 
but a specialized minority; highly skilful in the art 
of producing food for the table and a vast multitude 
of fibrous and other raw materials for industry. 
All others will find a haven in the industrial world. 
Science will regulate every detail of their home and 
family life. They will look back with wonder to 
those days when families labored together as an 
economic unit; when people prayed for rain or 
burned a blessed candle when they saw an ap- 
proaching hailstorm; when a home meant a piece 
of land to be bequeathed to your children. 

Most of all, will they rejoice at being emanci- 
pated from the dismal superstition of working with 
their hands. Technological progress will never 
cease its forward march. Never will it permit one 
heavy muscular operation if this can possibly be 
performed by a labor-saving device. Preachers will 
tell of the Saviour’s mysterious decision to spend 

















thirty years out of His thirty-three in manual toil; 
but they can only say that He lived in strange and 
different times; that if He had become incarnate 
“today,” He would have welcomed technology. 

In one of the current books about Finland, a fine 
and intelligent non-Catholic girl expresses her sur- 
prise at seeing the Russian monks of Valamo doing 
all kinds of “menial” work; gardening, taking care 
of poultry and live stock, building roads and fences. 
We shall all be mystified at seeing contemplative 
people’s conduct when manual labor is abolished. 


Neep oF RicgHt EMPHASIS 


Is the dilemma, however, as drastic as it is usu- 
ally put? Can technological progress be saved, busi- 
ness and industry be permitted their normal and 
fruitful expansion, without exacting as holocausts 
the formation for an indefinite period of a vast 
landless proletariat; for all time the abandonment 
by all but a privileged few of any prospect of ever 
making a decent family-living on the land? 

Twenty years from now, perhaps sooner, people 
will be writing of the “crazy forties” and marveling 
that we could not then see a few simple distinctions. 
Just so do we now marvel at the social illiteracy of 
the humanitarian nineteenth century. 

Such a distinction, it would seem possible, would 
be made in terms of emphasis rather than by any 
rigid or drastic regulation. This emphasis would be 
taken by the manufacturing industry itself. Un- 
fortunately, there is a new worldwide emphasis 
upon those technical improvements which are read- 
ily convertible into armaments. The Government 
would encourage such emphasis, and assist in find- 
ing ways and means to make it practical and profit- 
able. It would rest upon two points in particular. 


PRESERVE LocaAL MARKETS 


First, technology in all its forms and developments 
(business technology included) would frankly rec- 
ognize the distinction between those farm products 
which are naturally and necessarily for national 
(not to speak of international) consumption, and 
those which should normally be consumed locally, 
as in nearby cities. The Southern Maryland farmer, 
for instance, would continue, as many now do, to 
grow his tobacco for national tobacco companies or 
for European trade, but his poultry and vegetables 
for nearby Washington and Baltimore. 

Since this distinction applies largely to readily 
consumed food products, technology would scrupu- 
lously respect the local possibilities of such con- 
sumption, and vigorously discourage practices that 
break down local or regional initiative in supplying 
our cities from their own rural environment. This 
principle has already, in certain instances, been ap- 
plied to the marketing of milk. It can be extended 
to every article of farm or fishery which is not 
needed, as are citrous fruits, for national consump- 
tion. Even certain non-food products may have a 
strictly local consumption. 

State tariff barriers and other such foolish con- 
trivances are no way to restore the local market. 
It should be accomplished by cooperation, educa- 
tion, proper industrial organization and common 


sense. But the present existence of such barriers is 
a sign pointing to the need for a careful discrimina- 
tion between local and nation-wide economics. The 
fact that our nation is so largely urban, that few 
farmers are devoid of access to any city at all, is 
precisely the advantage our agriculture enjoys over 
that of a predominantly agrarian country. 


Respect NatTure’s EcoNoMy 


Secondly, there can be a vigorous shift of em- 
phasis from the technology which destroys a local 
distributed, individualized economy to the technol- 
ogy which encourages it. Hundreds of labor-saving 
devices tend to make life easier and pleasanter 
upon the farm without displacing individual human 
labor. On the contrary, they simply make labor 
more human and less degrading and destructive of 
cultural values. The modern kitchen with its gas 
and electric devices liberate the farm woman with- 
out detaching her from the farm. Not every type of 
farm machinery means a “tractoring out” of 
doomed tenants. Certain machinery respects na- 
ture’s own technology. It works in harmony with 
the laws of growth, reproduction, soil and season; 
gives real, not illusory progress. Such is the valu- 
able lesson pointed out by the home-production 
economist, Ralph Borsodi, and his associates in the 
American Distributist movement. Their calcula- 
tions can mean much to an imperiled farm home. 

There are hundreds of fishermen’s homes, in the 
Chesapeake and other tidal waters, which are con- 
suming highly modern technical products, from 
nautical motors to radios and frigidaires, because 
they are protected by their respective States from 
devastation wrought by certain types of dredging 
machinery. Such machinery is “technically” an im- 
provement over the laboriously hand-wielded tongs. 
But it would immediately ruin their trade and bring 
but a passing profit to some exploiter. 

It is perfectly possible, moreover, for the profits 
of the industrialist who sells the machine, to col- 
laborate with the profits of the farmer who buys 
it, singly or in company with others. A wise 
finance-technology should accompany a discrimi- 
nating physical-technology. If technical develop- 
ment is leading to genuine progress, “the result of 
such efficiency,” said Milo K. Swanton, of the Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture, in a recent address 
to the National Farm Forum, “should be reflected 
in lower prices and greater abundance” of cheaper 
machinery. (Rural America, February, 1940.) Un- 
fortunately, the precise contrary is the case. 

Harper Sibley, former President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, wants industry 
and the farmer to live and work together. Thou- 
sands of poor, but independent, families in our 
countrysides would like to live, work and play in 
peace with industrial science and its wonders, but 
not to be its victims. Science’s wisdom can stabilize 
as well as uproot. If these sound homes can be sta- 
bilized, through an emphasis that considers sound 
values in home living as the best investment for 
business, then religion will be able to invest in a 
very necessary pledge for the future of the Church: 
the welfare of the Christian family. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AND SECTARIAN BUSES 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











IN an article in this Review for December 9, 1939, 
I wrote: “Since school funds are raised by taxing 
every citizen, no citizen should be excluded from 
their benefits. As the Supreme Court held in the 
Louisiana case (1930), the beneficiary of a State 
subsidy is not the school, public or private, but the 
pupil and his parents. Assuredly, the taxing power 
of the State should not be used to penalize any citi- 
zen for his membership in the Catholic Church. 
Otherwise, what becomes of our boasted freedom 
of worship?” 

From an editorial published in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal for February 22, 1940, I judge that 
Herbert Agar (who, I believe, is a Catholic) is not 
disposed to agree with me. Discussing a measure 
introduced in the Kentucky Senate to provide free 
bus transportation for pupils in “private” schools, 
he writes: “It is not a good argument to say that 
Catholics are entitled to special consideration be- 
cause they pay common-school taxes, plus tuition 
to parochial schools.” 

Now while I have followed school legislation for 
more than thirty years, I have never heard any 
Catholic argue that Catholics were entitled to “‘spe- 
cial consideration” in this or in any other respect. 
Instead of asking for “special consideration,” Cath- 
olics ask that they be subjected to no “special dis- 
crimination.” In the instance under consideration, 
they fail to understand the justice of legislation 
which forbids their children the use of a transpor- 
tation system paid for by them as well as by the 
parents of children in the public schools. Mr. Agar 
further disagrees with me on the matter of State 
aid for children in schools not supported by taxa- 
tion. He thinks this Senate bill is “dangerous,” be- 
cause it will divert public money “from public edu- 
cation purposes to provide free buses for private 
schools.” Any decision, such as that of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a parallel case, he 
condemns as founded upon “a tricky legal basis.” 

“The tricky legal thesis” to which Mr. Agar 
probably refers, is the argument accepted by the 
courts in Louisiana, and by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In 1928, the Louisiana legislature 
passed two Acts (Nos. 100 and 128) one result of 
which was that children in schools not supported 
by the State could be provided with textbooks. Suit 
was brought to restrain the State Board of Educa- 
tion, on the ground, chiefly, that to lend books to 
these children was “essentially, and as a practical 
matter, an aid to such private institutions, by fur- 
nishing part of the equipment of such private 
schools; if not directly, at least indirectly.” (Cf. 
America, State Aid for Private Schools, May 17, 
1930, pp. 135, 136.) 
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For the State, the Attorney General answered 
that the education program had been initiated for 
a public, not for a private purpose, “the promotion 
of the education of the children of the State, with- 
out distinction as to race, color, creed, sect, or de- 
nomination.” It was plain, he argued, that “the pub- 
lic has a common and equal benefit flowing from 
the use of free textbooks, and quoad their use, the 
public authorities of the State have control, 
whether the books are used by the pupils of the 
public or the private schools.’”’ He further contend- 
ed that had the benefits of the Acts been restricted 
to the pupils of a particular group of schools, “for 
example, only those who attended public schools, 
they might been violative of the equality and uni- 
formity clauses of the Constitution of the State and 
of the United States.” Pupils in schools, which 
serve a public purpose, should not be excluded 
merely because they are not State-supported. 

The Louisiana courts agreed with this conten- 
tion, and appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Appellants based their argu- 
ment on Article IV, section 4, of the Federal Con- 
stitution, which provides that Congress shall guar- 
antee every State a republican form of government, 
and on the Fourteenth Amendment, on the ground 
that the Louisiana legislation enforced the taking 
of public property for a private purpose. 

On April 28, 1930, the opinion of the Supreme 
Court was read by Chief Justice Hughes. The Court 
held that no substantial Federal question was in- 
volved under Article IV, section 4, since issues 
arising under that section are not judicial, but po- 
litical. Hence, if Louisiana or any other State should 
desire to provide all school children with free text- 
books, the State could not be estopped by the Fed- 
eral Courts on the ground that such action de- 
stroyed the republican form of government in the 
State. In rejecting the contention of a substantial 
issue under the Fourteenth Amendment, the Su- 
preme Court cited with approval the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana in affirming the Acts. 

The Chief Justice made clear the Court’s ap- 
proval of this legislation by writing: “Its interest 
is education, broadly; its method, comprehensive. 
Individual interests are aided only as the common 
interest is safeguarded.” Schools serving a public 
interest, even though they are not supported by 
public funds, are part of “education, broadly,” and 
in providing educational facilities for millions of 
children, they make these children and the State 
“beneficiaries.” 

No citizen who has lifted himself above petty 
bigotry, and no educator who has freed himself 
from the effects of theories imported from the 
philosophical purlieus of Europe, will be minded, it 
seems to me, to deny these propositions. There is 
no trace of a “tricky legal thesis” in them, whether 
the application be made to textbooks or transporta- 
tion for school-children. It may be added, although 
this does not appear directly in the legal record, 
that the Louisiana legislation aids the State by aid- 
ing the child in schools which uphold what Wash- 
ington styled “these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens,” religion and morality. 




















EIRE: THE ISLAND 
OF TRUE TOLERANCE 


ROGER SHAW 











RECENTLY I am back from a breathless, war- 
watching Ireland. It was a first visit to a land un- 
believably green—a veritable Emerald Isle, as the 
poets sing. My main objective was political and so- 
cial, a study of parties and factions and ways of 
living. But, as a member of the American Commit- 
tee on Religious Rights and Minorities, I discovered 
yet another Irish field, that of toleration in the 
Free State, or Eire, as its local patriots so fondly 
call it. 

To understand the situation there, one must re- 
member the centuries of religious oppression that 
stretched, endlessly it seemed. from the Reforma- 
tion down to recent times. One must remember 
that, as late as 1920, English army auxiliaries, the 
so-called Black and Tans, burned a large part of 
the city of Cork in a moment of thoughtless drunk- 
enness. One must remember the thousand and one 
incidents of bitter civil and religious warfare: the 
Boyne, Vinegar Hill, Drogheda, the Four Courts of 
1916; the discriminatory religious and racial legis- 
lation which shocks even your correspondent, who 
comes from English and Protestant origins. 

One would expect, then, a counter-attack on the 
religious front since the establishment of the Irish 
Free State in early 1922. But such has not been the 
case. It has been my privilege to study a situation 
which confers credit upon Irish toleration and Irish 
common sense. For, while atheists and Communists 
are not popular in the confines of the Free State, 
Protestants most emphatically are. And be it re- 
membered that, within the borders of the Free 
State, some ninety-three per cent of the population 
is Catholic, while approximately seven per cent is 
Protestant. 

It is not widely known that the very President 
of the Free State is a Protestant. He is an old stu- 
dent of Gaelic culture named Douglas Hyde, a pro- 
fessorial gentleman universally respected by his 
Catholic constituency. De Valera, a Catholic, is 
Dr. Hyde’s Prime Minister. And be it added that 
in Ireland, orange (since the days of William of 
Orange) is the Protestant color. Yet the Irish Re- 
publican tricolor is orange, white, and green. I 
think that this is highly significant. 

In Cork there were flourishing Presbyterian and 
Baptist churches, and in Dublin there worshiped a 
goodly number of Quakers. The Free State has 
11,000 Methodists and 170,000 Episcopalians, as 
we call them in America. They call themselves the 
Church of Ireland, a relic of English rule, but the 
Catholic majority do not seem to grudge them the 
rather bombastic title. But by the Church of Eng- 
land hangs a tale—a true example of Irish tolera- 
tion. 


During the long centuries of English Protestant 
supremacy, the old medieval Catholic places of 
worship were “converted” to the new faith. Today, 
the Protestants still retain them, despite the Free 
State. In a Catholic country, nearly all the Grade-A 
historic churches and cathedrals still are in the 
hands of the Church of Ireland, an organization 
with comparatively few members. I visited, for ex- 
ample, St. Finbarr’s at Cork, and St. Patrick’s and 
St. Michan’s at Dublin, all fairly teeming with Irish 
history. They, with many, many more, continue 
under the control of the Church of Ireland, so- 
called. The Protestant pastors sometimes have half 
a dozen parishioners, and sometimes have none at 
all. In some cases, one pastor told me, a wealthy 
layman will have endowed his rector for life, and 
then it makes no difference whether there be a con- 
gregation or no. 

Meanwhile, the Catholic ninety-three per cent 
gets along with places of worship which, in many 
cases, are beautiful, but which might for the most 
part be ranked as Grade-B or Grade-C. But I could 
detect no grumbles. I visited Catholic friends at 
that lovely seaside resort known as Youghal. My 
hostess showed me the sights of the town. She took 
me, proudly, to see St. Mary’s, an early medieval 
gem. St. Mary’s was Protestant. She said that per- 
sonally she worshipped at the other St. Mary’s, the 
Catholic one, but that it was in no sense compara- 
ble and hardly worth seeing by comparison. Yet 
she evinced no indignation, though the congrega- 
of ex-Catholic, Protestant St. Mary’s was merely a 
corporal’s guard. 

In Dublin there was a National University, it is 
true. But the educational bigshot was Trinity Col- 
lege, which is Protestant, although many Catholics, 
including de Valera, have studied there. Nobody 
seemed to worry about it. I made friends with many 
priests in various places. I told them I was a Prot- 
estant who attended Church of Ireland services. 
They could not have been friendlier, or more co- 
operative. They have been accused of too much 
meddling in Irish politics. Enemies of the Free State 
delight in saying that Ireland nowadays is a verita- 
ble theocracy. I did not find this to be in any man- 
ner accurate. 

I saw a good deal of English people on my trip. 
They, for the most part, disapproved of the Free 
State. If they were conservatives, they considered 
the Irish a troublesome breed of rebellious colonials 
who were disloyal to the Empire. If they were lib- 
erals the Irish were a bigoted lot who voluntarily 
had placed themselves under the reign of priest- 
craft. I tried to correct these viewpoints, but with 
very poor success. The bombs of the Irish Republi- 
can Army were making a strong (though false) 
impression across the Irish Sea. 

Then I went up to Ulster’s Belfast, still under 
English rule with its Six Counties. Here I did dis- 
cover intolerance. The religious ratio roughly was 
two Protestants to one Catholic, and the minority 
suffered accordingly. Catholic workers had just 
been discharged, en masse, from the shipyards and 
they had appealed to Chamberlain. Everyone asked 
what my own personal religion might be, suspi- 
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ciously, till they received the “right” answer. I had 
gone to Princeton, which has a strong Ulster Pres- 
byterian tradition, and it worried me. Orange lodge 
offices seemed to be everywhere, and Protestant 
agencies of one sort or another fairly lined the 
main square of Belfast, where sits the City Hall. 

The Catholic minority of thirty-forty per cent in 
Ulster is exceedingly restless, and fair game for the 
violent propaganda of the Irish Republican Army. 
The Belfast majority reminds one of Toronto in its 
perfervid, slightly phoney, loyalty to England. The 
minority is correspondingly Anglophobe. Hitler, 
however, has very few friends in any part of Cath- 
olic Ireland. If he were a Protestant or an agnostic, 
they feel, it would not be so bad. But, you see, he 
is a renegade Catholic, and in obvious disfavor with 
the Pope. I detected very little sympathy for Po- 
land, as such. 

This, then, was the situation as I saw it. In a 
world torn by every sort of cruelty and discrimina- 
tion, our American Committee has a discouraging 
time of it these days. Hence my joy in finding at 
least one quiet haven of decency, of respect for the 
opinions and convictions of others: Eire. 


THREE HOUR CLOSING 
ON GOOD FRIDAY 


AULEEN BORDEAUX EBERHARDT 











IS a Three Hour closing of all business houses, 
manufacturing firms, government, State, city and 
county offices, possible on Good Friday? This ques- 
tion is getting more attention each year from 
Americans of all religious denominations, and par- 
ticularly from Catholics and Lutherans. 

There is something intensely appealing to all 
people, who profess any kind of religion, in a sol- 
emn observance of the three hours when the dying 
Christ hung on the Cross at Calvary. Even those 
men who attend church but once or twice a year 
feel a stirring of spiritual satisfaction at the 
thought that they, in a small way, can make per- 
sonal retribution for the sufferings of the Saviour 
by closing their places of business for three hours 
on Good Friday. 

And, because of the tremendous inward emotion 
(so seldom outwardly expressed) that the thought 
of Christ’s agony on the Cross kindles in the heart 
of everyone who believes in Him, the idea of a 
Three Hour closing on Good Friday is actually wel- 
comed by many people. 

At first consideration it seems like an impossible 
task. The drawbacks to the undertaking appear 
insurmountable. What sensible business man would 
close his store for three hours on an afternoon two 
days before Easter? What would city and county 
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and government officials say to a plan to close their 
offices for three hours at the very busiest time of 
the day? What bank or insurance company or 
wholesale house would allow its employes a three 
hour leave—so that they could attend religious ser- 
vices? 

These obstacles alone would, on the surface, be 
sufficient to quell enthusiasm for a Good Friday 
closing. But faith and zeal and perseverance can 
overcome all obstacles. A complete Good Friday 
closing is not only possible, but practical as well. 
More than one hundred cities and towns in the 
United States can furnish more than sufficient 
proof of this statement. 

A concrete example of the way a Tre Ore closing 
can be thoroughly planned and effectively carried 
out is at Dubuque, Iowa. In 1932, Archbishop Beck- 
man called together a group of men and women 
and suggested that a Tre Ore closing be arranged 
for Dubuque. He named the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which embraced all women’s or- 
ganizations of the city, and the Knights of Colum- 
bus, working in conjunction with all Catholic men’s 
organizations, to do the practical work. 

Both organizations realized the immensity of 
the task. The Knights of Columbus club rooms were 
thrown open to the Tre Ore committees. The club 
was made a base for the distribution of the Good 
Friday closing cards to business houses and firms. 
A Fourth Degree Knight of Columbus, Edward 
Graham, headed the committee that placed the 
matter before the Chamber of Commerce, the Re- 
tail Merchants Association and the Manufacturers 
Association. These were the groups most concerned 
with the financial aspect of a Good Friday closing. 
The vigorous arguments of Mr. Graham and his 
co-workers were convincing, and the groups agreed 
to endorse the Tre Ore, provided that a complete 
closing could be effected. This meant a door to door 
campaign of every business house, manufacturing 
firm, professional office, government, State, county 
and city headquarters. 

Holy Week was just a short time off. The work 
had to be done immediately. Mr. Graham called a 
group of men together and outlined his procedure 
for interviewing the business firms. Enthusiastic 
Knights of Columbus and their friends volunteered 
to help. Among them was the venerable and valiant 
old Dubuquer, Henry Wilberding, and the young 
chain-store manager, Herman Lott. 

The National Council of Catholic Women, mean- 
while, had been accomplishing great things. Mrs. 
R. J. Sweeney, Dubuque archdiocesan president, 
and her officers, interviewed the ministers of the 
city. As a result of their plea, the Dubuque Minis- 
terial Association agreed to endorse the Good Fri- 
day closing. Mrs. Sweeney secured the endorse- 
ment of the professional groups of the city. Next, 
the N.C.C.W. succeeded in getting the manufactur- 
ing concerns to agree to the Three Hour closing, 
and to arrange their schedules so that their men 
would not be “docked” for the time they were not 
working. Some manufacturing firms, which em- 
ployed well over a thousand men, agreed to close 
down for that period. 














Then the Knights swung into action. They went 
in pairs, up and down the streets of the business 
districts, securing the signatures of every merchant. 
Cooperating with the N.C.C.W., they interviewed 
the two great department stores that stood to lose 
the most through a city-wide Good Friday closing. 
Both owners promised to close. They secured the 
signatures of the many chain stores for the Good 
Friday closing. 

The N.C.C.W. then concentrated on the city, 
county and State officials in order to bring about a 
complete closing of all their offices. They were high- 
ly successful. At their behest, the postmaster se- 
cured permission from Washington to close the post 
office for three hours. A few days before Holy Week 
the success of the Good Friday closing was practi- 
cally assured. 

Now came the work of publicizing the Tre Ore. 
Dubuque is in the center of a great farming district, 
and thousands of out-of-town people come every 
week to shop. They had to be notified about the 
three hour closing on Good Friday. Through the 
cooperation of William Kennedy, the ace reporter 
at the Telegraph Herald, the publicity on the Tre 
Ore was begun so that the out-of-town people would 
know that all stores and business houses would be 
closed from twelve to three on Good Friday. Wide- 
spread publicity was given the Tre Ore in the Wit- 
ness, Official organ of the Archdiocese of Dubuque, 
and also in the Catholic Daily Tribune and the 
Labor Leader. 

Meanwhile, the N.C.C.W. ladies had the Good 
Friday closing cards printed and in readiness for 
distribution. (These cards were 10 inches deep and 
12 inches wide. They were made of heavy card- 
board, and read: We close on Good Friday from 
12 to 3 o’clock.) Twenty women from each of the 
nine city parishes had volunteered to be at the 
Knights of Columbus Hall to deliver the cards to 
the business firms and shops on the Tuesday pre- 
vious. 

Their courage was to be tried. Seven inches of 
snow fell Monday night! Traffic was tied up and 
streets were hazardous. But every volunteer ap- 
peared at the appointed hour. Through snow and 
slush the women plodded, distributing their cards 
not only to all of the firms in the business district, 
but even to the neighborhood stores and filling sta- 
tions in the outlying sections. Cards were given to 
restaurants bearing the notation that they would 
close from 1 o’clock to 3. This was necessary in 
order that meals could be served to those who were 
unable to have lunch earlier. 

At 12 o’clock on Good Friday the firms of Du- 
buque dismissed their employes and locked their 
doors for three hours! 

Every church in the city participated in some 
degree in the Good Friday observance. The Protes- 
tant churches in the downtown district held ser- 
vices, and every Catholic church observed Good 
Friday with three hours of special devotions. The 
churches were jammed. 

The Cathedral was so crowded that hundreds 
knelt in the back of the edifice, in the vestibule and 
even on the church steps. St. Patrick’s and St. 


Mary’s churches, which were about a mile from the 
central downtown section, drew overflow crowds of 
business people and shoppers. All other churches 
throughout the city accommodated capacity con- 
gregations. 

At the conclusion of the Tre Ore services, the 
streets were literally “black with people.” Record 
breaking crowds swarmed into the stores and busi- 
ness went on briskly until 6 o’clock, an extension 
of half an hour arranged for the benefit of the 
shoppers. 

The big question, as far as the business men of 
the city were concerned, was this: did the Tre Ore 
cause them to lose money? The consensus of opin- 
ion, after everything was over, was that the brisk 
business from 3 to 6 o’clock made up for whatever 
sales might have been lost by the Tre Ore closing. 
Catholic trade was particularly strong for many 
people bought heavily to show their appreciation of 
the stores’ cooperation. Another point brought out 
was that the Tre Ore services in the three big 
downtown churches attracted numerous shoppers 
who might otherwise have remained at home. In 
reality, the observance of the Three Hour ceremony 
proved a boon to the shopping interests. 

Every year, since 1932, Dubuque has had a Tre 
Ore closing. It is now an accepted fact. The move- 
ment has spread to other north-eastern Iowa cities. 
Dyersville, and Elkader have a complete Good Fri- 
day closing. Partial closings occur in Waterloo and 
Mason City. Forty north-eastern Iowa towns, with 
populations ranging from 400 to 1,000 have Good 
Friday closing for the full three hours. And there 
is ample evidence to show that the movement has 
taken hold and is making progress. 

Iowa, likewise, has the distinction of adjourning 
its Legislature from noon on Good Friday. A young 
Catholic representative, Robert Reilly, of Dubuque, 
proposed the adjournment resolution in 1939. A 
Methodist minister, the Reverend Harry Morrow, 
of Hopkinton, seconded the resolution. The House 
passed it by unanimous vote, as did the Senate two 
days later. To make the adjournment even more 
impressive, Governor George Wilson closed all 
State offices from noon till three. 

The adjournment of a State legislature on Good 
Friday is a magnificent mark of respect to the 
Crucified Saviour—and it is likewise a testimonial 
of the tolerance and religious-mindedness of the 
State itself. It has a practical value in that it makes 
for unity in a legislature and arouses good feeling 
because it appeals to the best emotions of the legis- 
lators themselves. 

A Tre Ore is a boon to any community. It brings 
the people of all religious denominations together 
in a demonstration of respect for religion. It awak- 
ens thoughts in the hearts of those who have no 
religious affiliations, an admiration for the zeal and 
sincerity of those who are promoting the Tre Ore 
closing. 

For a little while, Christ is again supreme in the 
hearts of many people who commemorate His suf- 
ferings; and in His gratitude He showers countless 
blessings upon the community that pauses three 
hours for meditation and prayer. 
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A SMALL TOWN CARPENTER 
BUT SECOND GREATEST SAINT 


Joseph teaches a lesson for the family and the father 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 











NAZARETH was a small village in the Galilean 
hills. A well-traveled road ran from the northern 
tip of Lake Gennesareth in a westerly direction to 
Ptolemais on the Mediterranean. Along it hundreds 
of pounds of salted fish—choice, tasty morsels— 
went from the Jewish lake to the Roman tables of 
the new princes of Augustus’ new Empire. At the 
same point on the lake, an older road passed 
through from Damascus, struck southeasterly, and 
eventually came to coast along the Mediterranean 
to Egypt. 

In the Y formed by these two trade-routes, and 
not far from the stem, was the hill-town Nazareth, 
near the great roads and yet untouched by them, a 
small village hidden in the hills, a back-water vil- 
lage, we would say, and in it the carpenter was a 
Jew, named Joseph. 

Plowshares, carts, tools, any form of farm-imple- 
ment could be made or mended at the shop of this 
carpenter. Trade was probably not too brisk in such 
a town, and bills were probably not too promptly 
paid. For Augustus and Herod were the alien Em- 
peror and King of the Judean land. Augustus taxed 
through the gold-greedy Herod, laying his imposts 
upon the carpenter and his clients. Yet the carpen- 
ter was a Prince of the line of David, the heir of a 
throne vacant now for nearly six centuries; and 
little use there was for Joseph to dream about any 
earthly trappings of a lost heritage. 

The times, the situation, the fate of Israel, God’s 
chosen ones, were indeed bad, and occasioned con- 
stant grumblings and periodic outbreaks. But there 
is a dignity in poverty, a self-respect in adversity, 
a courage in the face of subjection and defeat, an 
inner preservable majesty and princeliness amid 
the plainness of life and its humble tasks. And all 
these shone out in Joseph. He was called the Just 
Man, the man four-square with God and men, four- 
square with God’s holy Law, the Torah of Moses. 
Herod might have his gold and pleasure, his lechery 
and his murdering; Augustus have his power and 
affluence and dream his dreams of provinces from 
Brittany to Babylon. The Jews had the Almighty 
and Eternal God and His promises, and among 
them Joseph had Mary the Virgin to wife, and 
Christ, the Son of God, as foster-son. 

There is no doubt that being the head of the 
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Holy Family had tremendous consolations as 
against its terrible, yet minor, costs. Few men have 
suffered the distress of soul that Saint Joseph en- 
dured when circumstances seemed to demand he 
put away the pure woman who was his wife. What 
man, what Just Man even, could surmise the ravel- 
ment of a Divine riddle—a Child virginally con- 
ceived; eventually Joseph’s holy patience was re- 
warded by an Angel’s revelation of the mystery. 

Later, it was not easy, either in mind or body, to 
interrupt work at Augustus’ bidding and trek the 
eighty miles to Bethlehem. Then there was the 
flight of hundreds of miles to Egypt, the search for 
a living there, the long road of the return, and on 
it the fear still impending for the life of the Virgin 
and Child until secluded Nazareth was reached. All 
these mysteries of Christ’s infancy were burdens 
upon him who was responsible, not only for a wife 
and a child, but for the Ward of God and the Son 
of God and Mary. 

Yet, there was comfort too with all this privi- 
leged pain. Saint Joseph returned from a day of toil 
to find Mary presiding in his home and to watch, as 
weeks, months and years ran on, the Child as He 
grew from infancy into boyhood, and then into 
youth’s years when He came to be apprenticed in 
the shop. There were days without end when life’s 
worries and burdens were but feathers compared 
with the peace, calm and holiness of living with 
Jesus and Mary. 

Finally, there came upon the Just Man those last 
happy days of sickness, weariness and death. He 
was surrounded at his passing as each one of us 
prays to be surrounded, by the ministrations, pray- 
ers and comforts of the Mother of God and her 
Divine Son. 

The Church urges each of her children to look 
into this holy life and make it the model of their 
own. Now a model is not merely for our admiring 
gaze; we must be practical about an example set 
so earnestly before us for our imitation. Offhand, 
we might be tempted to say that Saint Joseph’s 
holy life is too far beyond our efforts. But the 
Church impels us ever to come more close to him in 
exercising his virtues. Indeed, we are inclined to 
think of the Saint more as a patron than as an 
example. He is, indeed, a good patron, a patron of 








the universal Church, as well as a patron of the 
family. In a way that is sometimes intimate and 
devotional, many revere him as the protector of 
their family; especially is he charged with family 
finances. But Saint Joseph is much more than 
merely the object of our petitions for needed money 
or security. He is to be the model of the virtues of 
family life, and we may recall that our begging may 
be more effective when we imitate him. 

There are those who, unconsciously at least, may 
question if Saint Joseph and his holy deeds in the 
simple surroundings of ancient Nazareth is an up- 
to-date enough model for the modern workman and 
father of the family. What likeness of circum- 
stances is there between the simple economics of 
old Galilee and the twentieth-century worker in 
shop, office, factory or farm, with union member- 
ship or without it, with wage-scales and complex 
living prices, with social security schemes and hous- 
ing problems? In a word, is Saint Joseph a model 
even now in the age of alphabets and gadgets? 

Again, the Declaration of Independence did not 
stop with England. American wives subscribed to 
one, and children, many of them before they fin- 
ished teething, and certainly before their wisdom 
teeth, clothed themselves with a coltish self-suffi- 
ciency which shook paternal authority and, some- 
times even, scouted paternal equality. We are “pro- 
gressive” now, and while visitors in old Nazareth 
would find no traces of “progressivism,” visitors 
even in Catholic homes can find less paternal au- 
thority than Saint Joseph had over God and the 
Mother of God. “He was subject unto them,” and 
Mary was a wife in Israel, and that meant an obedi- 
ent wife. How sweet and godly to find it thus! 

Yet Saint Joseph was, and is, a model of the 
workman and of the head of the family. If our 
Catholic thought has been impregnated with ideas 
which have grown out of an unchristian philosophy 
of individualism, then he is all the more needed as 
an example in our times. 

As a workman, Saint Joseph did an honest job 
and was interested in doing a good job. He threw 
about a job certain elemental and very true con- 
siderations, which raised it above meniality and 
cheapness. He did not skimp; he did not over- 
charge; he did not fasten his eyes on the pay only; 
and did not gloat over fat profits. He might be 
shaping a plow for Isaac’s wheat-patch, or a prun- 
ing-hook for Abraham’s olive-orchard, or a wheel 
for the cart or mill of Gamaliel and Miriam—but 
more than that he was working under God’s eyes 
and saw a relation between the hammering and 
sawing in his shop in 4 or 5 or 15 A.D., and his fate 
and lot in Heaven after death. He connected his job 
with eternity, and every worker of our times, male 
and female, can do that very thing much more than 
they do, with great profit to our whole economic 
situation. 

Saint Joseph was a capitalist, too, in a way; that 
is, he had his independent trade. He is a good model 
for any independent operator, from a milliner to a 
millionaire. For profit was not his end-all; he did 
not drive a cornered purchaser; a contract to him 
was not a bothersome piece of paper, but an honor- 


able bond between men, and overseen by an exact- 
ing God. His justice was tempered by mercy, and 
he would be far from that class of employers which 
grind and bear down on their employes. Much far- 
ther was he from the class of “haves” who would 
throw the support of the “have-nots” on the state 
or organized charity, or anywhere else as long as 
an uncomfortable reminder be removed from their 
guilty gaze. 

Briefly, Saint Joseph had a purse, and also a code 
of God about it, and whether a purse be small or 
capacious, whether it be of workman or employer, 
it is a perilous piece of creation to have at all with- 
out a religious clasp upon it. That is, if one has a 
greater interest in what follows life than in what 
fills it. Now all of us need to lift our eyes beyond 
the bills and change that rustle or jingle in our 
pocketbooks. And if there is no rustle, if there is 
not even a jingle, then all the more do we need to 
look beyond. I do not doubt that Saint Joseph’s 
pocketbook was always slender, and even some- 
times empty. If so, we cannot imagine him falling 
into our failures to recognize that there is still a 
just, merciful and providential God to love and care 
for us. And when it was full, I do not doubt that it 
was often opened to relieve the distress of those 
who wanted. 

Further, an observer of family life can easily 
urge Saint Joseph as the exemplar of the good 
father of the family. The father has paternal au- 
thority, and certainly no stronger emphasis was 
ever put upon it than when Mary submitted to 
Joseph and Christ was subject to both. In this ex- 
ample of obedience the hierarchy of inner dignity 
and worth was inverted. 

Certainly, in theory, even the wretch does not 
forfeit altogether the dignity of his place. But the 
grumbling, grouchy or thundering head of the fam- 
ily weakens his position, to say nothing of the 
misery he inflicts and the long-term effects his dis- 
astrous conduct has on his children. So too, the 
over-indulgent, the capricious, and the irresponsible 
father is falsely kind and cruelly benign. Our Cath- 
olic fathers mostly come between these extremes, 
and if they do not, they should hasten to do so. If 
they do, there is still work for them. For a Just 
Man headed the household at Nazareth. That 
means that justice, temperance, prudence and cour- 
age, the cardinal virtues of life, living and charac- 
ter, threw around each act and decision of Saint 
Joseph their due aura of rightness. 

Saint Joseph’s supreme privilege was his close- 
ness and devotion to the Virgin and the Child. No 
man came nearer to them. The love he bore them 
is beyond our saying and it was his daily life to 
serve them, support them, cheer them, silently and 
by word to guide them, even while he loved, ad- 
mired, and even adored. We measure his interces- 
sory power in heaven by this propinquity of earth. 
Confident of the might of his protection the Church 
puts all her children in his care; confident of his 
tremendous influence to bring us through a holy 
death to God and to care for us here, we praise and 
venerate him and ask him to stir in us the love he 
had for the Blessed Mary and her Son. 
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CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt threw 
the full influence of the Administration in support 
of the questions proposed for the 1940 census... . 
He signed the bill increasing the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank by $100,000,000 and 
making possible a loan to Finland for purchase of 
non-military goods. . . . Following his return from 
a cruise in Central American waters, the President 
voiced criticism of Congress for delaying author- 
ization of appropriations for a third set of locks for 
the Panama Canal. ... Mr. Roosevelt marked the 
end of his seventh year as President by attending 
church services with his wife and mother. .. . 
Ernest K. Lindley, friend and biographer of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in an article published on the front 
page of the Washington Post, gave a purported 
conversation between Mr. Roosevelt and an un- 
named Democrat. According to the article, Mr. 
Roosevelt advocated Cordell Hull for President but 
opposed James J. Farley as a Vice-Presidential can- 
didate. Mr. Roosevelt was represented as saying 
that people would “say we were using Cordell Hull 
as a stalking horse for the Pope,” if Farley were 
given second place on the ticket, and “we might 
even end up with another Al Smith debacle. .. .” 
. . . Questioned in his press conference concerning 
the published conversation, Mr. Roosevelt refused 
either to affirm or deny it. 


CONGRESS. Representative Thomas charged that 
Attorney General Jackson, when Solicitor-General, 
endorsed a peace parade of the Communist-domi- 
nated Abraham Lincoln Brigade, suggested this ac- 
tion as a possible explanation of Jackson’s move in 
throwing out indictments ayainst Left-wingers in 
Detroit charged with recruiting Americans for the 
Loyalist army in Spain. . . . The House Appropria- 
tions Committee refused to recommend $250,000 
for the Byrd Antarctic expedition for the 1941 fis- 
cal year. Opposition to the expedition as a long- 
time Federal project to “occupy” the Antarctic re- 
gion for the United States was believed to be the 
reason for the refusal. At the time of the original 
appropriation for the Byrd exploration, the com- 
mittee stated it thought the expedition would con- 
clude the work in a year or two. .. . Supporting the 
belief of its Appropriations Committee that a third 
set of locks for the Panama Canal proposed by 
President Roosevelt did not constitute an “urgent 
defense need” that must be started immediately, 
the House rejected the Presidential request for 
$15,000,000 in funds and $99,000,000 in contractual 
authority for the project. It approved, however, 
$850,000 for plans and specifications for the new 
locks which were authorized by Congress last year. 
... An attempt to weaken the Hatch Law, which 
seeks to take Federal jobholders out of politics, was 
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made in the Senate. The Hatch Law has two basic 
sections, one prohibiting the coercion of Federal 
workers or solicitation of political contributions 
from them; the other forbidding political activity 
by Federal jobholders. Each section refers only to 
Federal employes below the rank of policy making 
officials, such as Congressmen, Cabinet members 
and others. When Senator Hatch introduced a bill 
to extend the present Hatch Law to include em- 
ployes of States who are paid wholly or partially 
from Federal funds, Senator Miller of Arkansas 
proposed an amendment to eliminate from the 
Hatch Law the section which forbids political ac- 
tivity of Federal jobholders. By the narrow margin 
of three votes, 44 to 41, the Senate rejected the 
Miller amendment. 


WASHINGTON. After holding hearings on the pro- 
posed 1940 census questions which protesting wit- 
nesses characterized as un-Constitutional “bureau- 
cratic snooping,” a Senate Commerce subcommit- 
tee voted, three to two, to recommend the Tobey 
resolution eliminating the queries on private in- 
comes of individuals. The full Senate Commerce 
committee, however, decided to postpone considera- 
tion of the Tobey measure. Senator Clark of Mis- 
souri called the postponement a “filibuster,”’ since 
the census takers start operations on April 2. Con- 
cerning the questions on income, Senator Clark re- 
marked: “I don’t think they have a right to ask 
them .. . and I don’t think I will answer them.”. . . 
The House committee investigating the National 
Labor Relations Board recommended to Congress 
seventeen amendments to the Wagner Act. Dismis- 
sal of the present Board; creation of a new three- 
man Board, with not more than two members of 
the same political party; limitation of the Board to 
judicial functions; appointment of an Administra- 
tor unconnected with the Board to function as 
prosecutor; court review of Board decisions in re- 
presentation cases; introduction of regular court 
rules of evidence in Board procedure; revision of 
Wagner Act statement of policy so that the Board 
would not be encouraged to unionize employes 
against their will, were among the amendments 
offered. . . . Reversing the Federal District Court, 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia ruled valid an indictment 
against the American Medical Association and two 
local affiliates for conspiracy to restrain trade. The 
court decreed that the practice of medicine is a 
“trade” in the meaning of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. . . . The Federal Communications Commission 
adopted rules to cover commercial operation of 
television, the rules to become effective September 
1... . The Export-Import Bank allocated credits of 
$20,000,000 to Finland, $15,000,000 to Sweden, 








$10,000,000 to Norway, for purchases of non-mili- 
tary supplies in the United States. 


At Home. The new 85,000-ton British liner, 
Queen Elizabeth, the world’s largest ship, slipped 
into New York harbor after a secret, 3,000-mile 
ocean dash. Fear of Nazi bombers and the prohibi- 
tive insurance rates caused thereby induced the 
London Government to “store” the new luxury 
liner with the Queen Mary and Normandie in New 
York. In 1807 Robert Fulton’s tiny Clermont sput- 
tered by the very Hudson River location where the 
world’s superships are now in “war storage.”’. . . 
The National Industrial Conference Board issued 
statistics indicating a rise of 10.6 per cent in na- 
tional unemployment during January. Total of un- 
employed during this month was 9,296,000, the 
report asserted. .. . The A. F. of L. launched an 
intensive organizing campaign in the South. ... 
Archduke Otto von Habsburg, claimant to the pres- 
ent non-existent Austrian throne, flew to the Unit- 
ed States for a brief visit. . .. The American Legion 
charged that six persons engaged for the census in 
California are active members of the Communist 
party. ...In a Los Angeles court, Betsey Cushing 
Roosevelt, wife of James Roosevelt, declared her 
husband had asked for a divorce in May, 1938. 
Upon her refusal to give him the divorce, he had 
gone to California without her, and when she fol- 
lowed him, had asked her to “leave California,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt said. Denying her husband’s 
charges, she entered her own suit for divorce, 
which was granted by the court. . . . The Rev. 
George A. Buttrick, president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, in a letter 
to the White House, asked President Roosevelt to 
state publicly that Myron C. Taylor is not an official 
Ambassador to the Holy See. 


War. Maintaining that the convoy system affords 
adequate protection to ships, the British Admiralty 
said: “Out of 10,782 British, Allied and neutral 
vessels escorted to their destination in convoy dur- 
ing the last six months, only twenty-five ships have 
been lost. Among 1,075 neutral ships convoyed only 
two were lost.”. . . Since the war’s beginning, 180 
British merchant ships of 694,864 gross tonnage 
have been sunk; 19 French vessels of 78,413 ton- 
nage; 33 German ships of 169,871 tonnage; 175 
neutral vessels of 478,114 tonnage. . . . Exact loss 
of life from the sinkings, though not accurately 
known, is believed to be high. In the destruction of 
one ship last week, the British India steamship 
Domala, struck in the English Channel by three 
bombs from a German airplane, 108 lives were lost. 
. .. About 130 miles northeast of Puerto Rico, the 
British freighter, Southgate, radioed she had been 
attacked by a submarine. United States naval 
planes located the ship, reported her in “no appar- 
ent danger.” Other reports indicated the Southgate 
was undamaged. United States Congressman Ham- 
ilton Fish characterized the purported attack on 
the Southgate as “obviously part of a carefully 


planned propaganda program to influence Ameri- 
can public opinion.”. . . Over Belgium, a Nazi 
bomber shot down two Belgian Army planes. One 
Belgian pilot was killed. Replying to a stiff Belgian 
protest, Berlin apologized, said the Nazi flier mis- 
took the identity of the Belgian planes. . . . In the 
Finnish-Soviet war, massed Red forces pushed to 
the outskirts of shell-shattered Viborg, the Finns 
fighting desperately to hold back the Soviet hordes. 
All over Finland, Red airmen bombed cities and 
towns, leaving raging fires, dead civilians in their 
wake. . . . Moscow sent to Helsinki its terms for 
Finland’s surrender. 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT. In Germany, United States 
Under-Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, con- 
ferred with Chancelor Hitler, Marshal Goering, 
Foreign Minister Von Ribbentrop and others. Fol- 
lowing the Welles interviews, the world press pub- 
lished the German war and peace aims as disclosed 
to the American Under-Secretary. The real Ger- 
man position regarding peace aims was, according 
to informed circles, revealed privately and confi- 
dentially to Mr. Welles, and not published. . . . In 
the English Channel, Britain seized fourteen Italian 
ships headed for Italy, loaded with German coal. 
The Italian vessels were taken to the contraband 
control base at the Downs. London ordered the coal 
to be unloaded, held in prize until the end of the 
war. The Italian Government protested to London, 
declaring the British blockade of German exports 
to neutrals was contrary to international law... . 
In Patna, the Indian Congress party issued a reso- 
lution, asserting that Indian “freedom cannot exist 
within the orbit of British imperialism.” 


FOOTNOTES. On March 2, the Vatican marked the 
first anniversary of the election of Pope Pius and 
his sixty-fourth birthday. Myron C. Taylor, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s representative, and Mrs. Taylor 
personally conveyed congratulations to the Pontiff. 
. .. Speaking to the Rumanian Bishops, Pope Pius 
urged Rumanian members of the Orthodox body to 
rejoin the Catholic Church. To a Spanish naval mis- 
sion, the Holy Father recalled the heroic manner 
in which Spain recently triumphed over bolshe- 
vism. . . . As the Italian laws placing restrictions 
on Jewish professional men and women went into 
effect, Pope Pius appointed a Jewish professor to 
restore Vatican maps. . . . Catholic services in the 
former Polish province of Posen have been restrict- 
ed in time, Berlin announced. Germany warned 
neutrals that acceptance of the British navicert 
system was contrary to neutrality. .. . In Angers, 
France, the exiled Polish Parliament met for its 
first business session. . . . Great Britain announced 
its first large war loan, one for 300,000,000 pounds. 
The House of Commons backed by a vote of 292 
to 129 the curbs placed on sales of Arab lands to 
Jews. American oil companies were asked by Lon- 
don to make no further shipments of lubricating 
oils to Belgium, the Netherlands or Denmark until 
advised of Britain’s permission. 
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NO HATRED 


RETURNING recently from an extended tour of 
inspection in France, Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy, a well-known American news-gatherer, whose 
name must for the present be withheld, gives us a 
message that is dark and gloomy. He believes that 
the war will burst forth with fury this summer in 
Europe, and that unless we are on our guard 
against propaganda, we too shall be involved. He 
does not profess to have any source of information 
not open to any newspaper correspondent in Eu- 
rope, and still less, does he know the secrets of any 
chancellery. What causes him to think that the 
Governments are on the eve of a conflict of un- 
paralleled bitterness, is a campaign of another kind 
now in progress in many European countries. The 
purpose of this campaign is to poison the mind of 
the citizen with hatred for the enemy. 

Whether this opinion rests on solid fact, or is a 
mere impression, it would be difficult to decide. We 
hope that it is nothing but an impression gathered 
from contact with extremists and hotheads who 
are unfortunately numerous in every country at 
war. If this campaign of hatred is actually in prog- 
ress, nothing has been reported in the American 
press. On the other hand, we know that the Bish- 
ops, especially those in England, have everywhere 
warned their flocks against this diabolical spirit, 
and that the Father of Christendom has exhorted 
all of us to put hatred out of our hearts, and with 
charity in our souls to beg Almighty God to bring 
peace to a distracted world. In many instances, the 
Bishops have been followed by leaders in non-Cath- 
olic religious groups, although here and there a 
few have seemed to prefer a counterfeit patriotism 
to Christ’s law of charity. At least in general, then, 
religious teachers everywhere may be counted on 
to use every effort to bring this alleged campaign 
of hatred to naught, even though they may not 
everywhere be permitted to lead publicly. 

Although by the mercy of God this country 
seems far removed from war, and from any desire 
to intervene in the European war, we Americans 
should beware of allowing hatred of any nation to 
control us. Certainly we cannot be indifferent to 
the terrible sufferings of the people in the areas of 
actual conflict, or to the hardships of those in other 
parts of the countries now at war. What we should 
wish to do is to help them by every means in our 
power, chiefly by our prayers, by personal contri- 
butions to be used not for war purposes, but for 
relief, and by convincing ourselves that by keeping 
out of this war, we can aid them most effectively 
in the dreadful years that will begin after the 
armies and the navies have been destroyed or 
withdrawn. 

Christian motives will urge us to keep hatred out 
of our hearts. Motives of self-interest should sup- 
plement these higher motives. If we allow our- 
selves to yield to this poison campaign, we shall not 
be able to help those whom we wish to favor, for 
our fortunes may be drawn with theirs into com- 
mon ruin. 
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JUNK 


AN investor has bought what is left of the Graf 
Spee for $17,500, and the ruins will be sold for 
junk. May his tribe increase. If all the battleships 
on the seas could be similarly junked, the world 
would be better off, and if all war-engines of every 
description could be added to that pile, the world 
would learn the value of the policy of universal 
disarmament. The trade in junk might be tempo- 
rarily disorganized by this accession of wealth, but 
that would be a small price to pay. We have talked 
about disarmament for years but in vain. Perhaps 
only the junk-dealers can help us. 


BRAINS } 


IT is quite possible to take the case of that 
Connecticut youngster too seriously. He went to 
the physical laboratory of his high school, and 
like another Daedalus, fashioned a marvelous 
contrivance. He picked up two blocks of wood, 
with some strips of soft metal, and then facing 
the wood with the metal, placed the machine in 
a vice. Extracting a dime from his pocket, a 
new, shiny dime, he affixed it to one of the 
strips, and tightened the vice. The greater the 
pressure, he had learned from experience, the 
clearer would be the impressions, face and ob- 
verse, obtained from the dime. These impres- 
sions could then be cut out, and formed into an 
image of a coin fresh from the mint. 

But the sixteen-year-old coiner came to grief, 
on attempting to pay for a chocolate bar at the 
school cafeteria with one of his coins. The mat- 
ter might have ended there, but the Secret Ser- 
vice heard about it, and the youngster was 
brought before the bar of justice with four 
crude dimes in his possession. 

The questions put to him by the United 
States Commissioner before whom he was ar- 
raigned, indicate that a training in civics may 
fail to furnish the growing boy with motives 
that urge to honorable conduct. Asked by the 
Commisisoner if he had not learned in his civics 
class that the coinage of money is a function 
reserved to the Government, and if he did not 
know that using bad money was really cheat- 
ing, he replied that he was aware of both facts. 
His excuse was that he had undertaken to coin 
dimes “just for fun.” 








FRIALS 








AND WAR 


TO make junk seems to be the chief purpose of 
modern warfare. If we can get guns big enough, 
argue the war-mongers, we can junk Paris, or Ber- 
lin, or London. In our present knowledge, it is not 
feasible literally to junk a whole country, but we 
can approach this desirable end by reducing men, 
women and children to a state of physical and men- 
tal disability which makes them, practically, junk. 
Our own country, of course, may also be junked, 
but since junk is the purpose of war, that is not 
sheer loss. Unfortunately, a foolish world is prone 
to listen to these junk-makers. 


. ) MORALS 


The incident owes any importance it may 
have, to the light which it throws on the fact 
that you do not train a boy to be a good man 
when you train his intellect, but neglect his 
heart. The logical result of that process is a 
criminal who uses his brains to do all the harm 
he can, and to insure a minimum of detection 
and punishment. It is the stupid law-violator 
who falls into the hands of the police, and goes 
to jail. His “educated” brother thumbs his nose 
at the police, and goes off to a winter resort to 
resume operations. Knowledge alone does not 
make men good. It may only put in their pos- 
session the power to do all manner of evil un- 
scathed. 

Years ago the pagan poet wrote that he knew 
the higher path and approved it, but always 
followed the lower. For more than a century 
publicly-supported education in this country 
has been dedicated to the proposition that if we 
fill the minds of our boys and girls with facts, 
always excluding, however, the facts of religion, 
we can be certain of the future. The proposi- 
tion rests upon a principle that is false, and ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the education 
which excludes religion and morality deprives 
the child of the strongest motives for upright 
living. Train the child’s mind only, and the re- 
sult may be a man who has never learned the 
meaning of the word “duty.” Give him an edu- 
cation which stresses his duty to his God and 
to his fellows, and we can hope for an upright, 
God-fearing generation to carry on after we 
have been gathered to our fathers. 


——————— 


OUR DECADENT CONSTITUTION 


ON Sunday, March 2, more than eight columns of 
the New York Times were devoted to a discussion 
of the inquisition which the Bureau of the Census 
has planned. Using several columns, the Director 
of the Census strove mightily to exculpate himself 
from the cruel charges which Arthur Krock had 
brought against him in his Washington column 
earlier in the week. Using less space, Mr. Krock 
proved his original charges, and added a few new 
crimes which had been brought out by the Senate 
hearings. On the whole, the Director of the Census 
proved most of the accusations made by Mr. Krock, 
and gave rise to the suspicion that Mr. Krock might 
easily have added many more. Other columns were 
devoted either to the proceedings of the Senate sub- 
committee, to the hopes entertained by the statis- 
ticians, and to statements from various citizens 
threatening violence (at least verbal) to any census 
enumerator who would dare pry into their private 
affairs. 

All this reflects the enterprising spirit of the 
editorial staff of the Times. The public, at the pres- 
ent moment, seems as interested in the plans of the 
Census Bureau, as it is in the war in Europe, and 
considerably more interested than it is in such do- 
mestic trifles as reducing unemployment, and get- 
ting back to “normalcy.” But before this interest is 
sated, someone may pick up AMERICA for February 
10, and discover the bearing of the Constitution on 
the discussion. Not one of the writers in the Times 
seemed aware that the Constitution of the United 
States defines, and therefore strictly limits, the 
purpose of the Decennial Census. 

Perhaps, however, all these debaters realized the 
futility of appealing to the Constitution. Today that 
document is as outmoded, with many at any rate, 
as a buggy-whip. Some twenty years or more ago, 
rising in his place in the Senate, and raising his 
head above a sea of bills just introduced, the late 
Senator Thomas, of Colorado, remarked mourn- 
fully that for months he had heard various argu- 
ments against appropriations for relief in Russia 
and in other foreign parts. But he had listened in 
vain for the argument that under the Constitution, 
Congress had no right to make these appropria- 
tions. Every Senator within sound of his voice had 
probably noticed the growth of the conviction that 
all that was needed for another and a larger ap- 
propriation for any project which an unwary Con- 
gress at some time or other had sanctioned, or was 
asked to sanction, was an assurance on part of 
those who administered the appropriation that their 
intentions were benevolent. He did not feel that 
anything he might say could destroy that error; 
nevertheless, for the sake of the record, he would 
register his conviction that the Constitution placed 
limits upon their powers. 

Before the Senator had time to sit down, and 
resume his gloomy reflections, the Senate would 
toss a few more millions into the funds for the re- 
lief of Bessarabia—or it may have been Plotzk. 

Even one of our readers, we regret to note, 
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thought that John Wiltbye’s invocation of the Con- 
stitution as, in an article published in this Review 
last month, he proceeded to examine some of the 
questions prepared by the Bureau of the Census, 
was intended to be humorous; stodgily humorous, 
perhaps, but, at least, humorous in intent. It is 
probably true that like the rest of us, Mr. Wiltbye 
would prefer to be stodgily humorous than to be 
another Schopenhauer, but on this occasion he 
tried to be as solemn as death and taxes. He hap- 
pens to be one of those odd people who still take 
the Constitution seriously. 

When some intelligent people look upon the Con- 
stitution, or any reference to it, as a joke, and when 
others seem unaware that it can limit the powers 
of Congress, it seems to us that the country is in 
a bad way. A country that will not be governed by 
law (and the Constitution is our fundamental law) 
will sooner or later be governed by men, and ulti- 
mately misgoverned by political cliques, or by a 
dictator. At any rate, we are far from the day when 
that stout old American, Grover Cleveland, vetoed 
a philanthropic appropriation on the ground: “I 
can find no warrant for such an appropriation in 
the Constitution.” 


PUBLIC MENACE NO. 1 


EVER since the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
drew up a list of criminals in this country, heading 
it with an outlaw styled “Public Enemy No. 1,” we 
have been ranking our troubles and our blessings 
in the same dramatic style. The fashion is effective 
up to a certain point. After that, we realize that, 
like other tags, it is frequently used to avoid the 
trouble of thinking. 

Some days ago, a member of the Senate under- 
took to enumerate a few of the notable enemies of 
this country. Public Enemy No. 1 was the title he 
gave every American who opposed a third term for 
President Roosevelt. As this group includes about 
16,000,000 Republicans, and an unknown number 
of Democrats, it appears that the Republic is fac- 
ing an appalling horde of Public Enemies No. 1. 
Among them, possibly, is Mr. Roosevelt himself. 

Another cataloger is Dr. John A. Lapp, described 
as chairman of the Civil Liberties Committee of 
Chicago. Speaking some days ago in Cleveland, he 
closed a peroration by nominating a “Public Men- 
ace No. 1.” Apparently Dr. Lapp was not able to 
find him in Chicago, which is odd, but was obliged 
to go to Washington to spy out this paragon of 
wickedness. In that rich territory, he found, as did 
the Senator, that Public Menace No. 1 was not an 
individual, but a group. He was, in fact, the whole 
Dies Committee. As an addendum, Dr. Lapp stated 
that Father Coughlin ought to be prosecuted along 
with the seventeen minor menaces bagged in 
Brooklyn some months ago by the F. B. I. 

The Dies Committee is probably happy to be 
judged by its enemies. The Nazis condemn it. The 
Communists hate it. Dr. John A. Lapp thinks it is 
Public Menace No. 1. We congratulate the Dies 
Committee on the critics it has stirred to fury. 
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THY KING COMETH 


THE Gospel for Palm Sunday (Saint Matthew, xxi, 
1-9) records the one occasion on which Our Lord 
consented to receive an honor usually reserved for 
the great ones of this world. At another time, the 
people wished to make Him their King, but He 
withdrew from them, and they could not find Him. 
Today, however, earthly honors were far from 
their minds. They had not grasped the truth that 
He had come to establish a Kingdom of God in the 
hearts of all men, not a kingdom to restore the 
scepter to Israel. Many of them, probably, knew 
nothing of this real mission, for even the Apostles 
did not comprehend it before the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet when Our Lord entered the city, 
His presence was truly royal, and as the people 
spread their garments, and boughs cut from the 
trees, in His path, they cried out, “Hosanna to the 
Son of David! Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” 

Of old, Isaias and Zacharias had told the daugh- 
ter of Sion that the King would come “meek, and 
sitting upon an ass, and a colt, the foal of her that 
is used to the yoke.” It was a humble entry, after 
all, as became Him Who bade us learn from Him to 
be meek and humble of heart, but the enthusiasm 
of the people made it a triumphal entry. Beginning 
the most solemn part of His earthly career, Our 
Lord was coming for the last time into the city 
which He loved, and over which He had wept. Now 
He was to fulfil the last pledge of His love for all 
men, by dying for them upon Calvary. 

Yet, of all those who went out to the gates of the 
city on that first Palm Sunday to greet the Son of 
David, how many remained true throughout the 
darkness on Calvary? On Palm Sunday morning, 
the Apostles probably thought that their places as 
temporal lords in Israel were certain. By Friday, 
all, save one, were in hiding for fear of the Jews. 
By Friday, Judas had sold Him, and Peter had 
foresworn Him. We know that “many women” fol- 
lowed Him to Calvary, first among them, Mary, 
His Mother, with Magdalen at her side. We know 
too that John stood fast, and that the first voice 
raised in defense of Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews, came from Dismas, the thief. Mary and 
Magdalen, John and Dismas, and the “many wom- 
en” who wept for Him in pity, were all that were 
left of the crowd that had greeted Him a few days 
earlier as the Son of David. Of the others, some 
stood by, unconcerned as the soldiers who diced for 
His garments, and some remained to curse Him 
Who for our sins became a Criminal nailed to a 
Cross. 

As we follow Jesus into the city on Palm Sunday, 
is our love strong enough to draw us to Calvary 
with Him? Our King is come, but He is never more 
our King than when He reigns from His Cross. It 
matters little whether we are in the shouting crowd 
on Palm Sunday. What matters for all eternity is 
where we are when, clad in the crimson garment 
of His Most Precious Blood, and crowned with 
thorns, He holds His court at Calvary on Good 
Friday. 








CORRESPONDENCE 











EARL RUSSELL'S VIEWS 

EprTror: Last summer the University of California 
at Los Angeles, which is an independent but co- 
ordinating branch of the University of California 
at Berkeley, announced the appointment to its staff 
of Lord Bertrand Russell. The news was disturbing 
and also aggravating. I had thought Russell’s posi- 
tion in the field of letters was such that no one 
could have any doubt as to his unfitness to fill this 
position. 

I took the liberty of writing to Dr. Hedrick, an 
estimable and scholarly gentleman who is Vice- 
President of the University, calling his attention to 
the type of literature in which Russell had ex- 
pressed his views on the subject of marriage and 
morals. I wrote in part: 


Last night’s Evening News published an announce- 
ment that Bertrand Russell will teach a new course 
in philosophical ideas in practice and conduct a 
graduate seminar at U. C. L. A. this Fall. If the an- 
nouncement had stated he was to teach mathematics 
or even lecture on peace, I would not intrude my 
views into your very busy life. But a “new course 
in philosophical ideas in practice” rather disturbs 
me. I am not an expert student of his literature, but 
my attention has been attracted more than once by 
his “modern” views on the sex relationship and mar- 
riage. For instance in his work, Marriage and 
Morals, I quote these passages: 

“I should not hold it desirable that either a man 
or a woman should enter upon the serious business 
of marriage intended to lead to children without 
having had previous sexual experience. . . . It seems 
absurd to ask people to enter upon a relation in- 
tended to be lifelong without any previous knowl- 
edge as to their sexual compatibility. It is just as 
absurd as it would be if a man intending to buy a 
house were not allowed to view it until he completed 
the purchase.” (p. 166) 

“The proper course, if the biological function of 
marriage were adequately recognized, would be to 
say that no marriage should be legally binding until 
the wife’s first pregnancy.” (p. 166) 

In a letter to Judge Lindsey (quoted in Sex in 
Civilization, p. 427), Russell declares: 

“My own view is that the state and the law should 
take no notice of sexual relations apart from chil- 
dren, and that no marriage ceremony should be 
valid unless accompanied by a medical certificate of 
the woman’s pregnancy.” 

Not merely as a father and grandfather, and 
wholly apart as a man of religious convictions, I 
hope I may be permitted to suggest very respectfully 
that this is not the type of man to impart ethical 
standards on any philosophical basis to a group of 
students on the campus or in the class room of a 
state university supported by the taxpayers of the 
state. 


Subsequently, Dr. Robert G. Sproul, President of 
the University of California at Berkeley, conferred 
with me in my office, expressing his deep concern 
over the matter, and frankly acknowledging his 
amazement that Russell had expressed such views. 

Some time later Dr. Donald Piatt, head of the 
Department of Philosophy, was quoted in the news- 


papers, after Russell’s appointment had been made 
the subject of vigorous protest, as follows: 


Russell is not teaching any isms; he is giving a 
purely technical course in philosophy. I don’t think 
Russell is a free-love advocate. We would not have 
asked him to come here if he were. 

Upon reading this statement in the newspapers, 
I immediately wrote to Dr. Piatt, calling his atten- 
tion to the above quotations from Russell’s book, 
referred to in my letter to Dr. Hedrick. I concluded 
my communication with this inquiry: 

If that is not free love, I would be interested in 
knowing your definition of this degrading vice. As I 
told Dr. Sproul, to my mind, Russell expects every 
girl to develop the instincts of a prostitute without 
having the emoluments of a harlot. 

I am indeed loathe to follow the hounds in a con- 
troversy of this kind. You have lots of trouble doubt- 
less out there at U. C. L. A. with smart-alec students, 
who want to be different from their fellow-students 
on political, economic and religious matters. I had 
such experience when I was a youngster at college, 
and loved to think I could outsmart my elders, in- 
cluding my professors, but so far as I can recall, I 
was never encouraged in that form of dubious men- 
tal activity, and it took me considerable time and 
much chastening of spirit before I got adjusted to a 
normal perspective. So I am not unmindful of your 
difficulties. 

But all this just prefaces the bald, naked problem 
—does Russell believe and teach as he writes? If so, 
he may be brave, but he is manifestly unfitted for 
the job and you have a grave responsibility in insist- 
ing on his staying there. If he has changed his opin- 
ions, then like a man—like another Saint Augustine 
—he can repent of the error of his ways and say so. 
An open confession is good for the soul. 

My interest is not merely academic. Mrs. Scott and 
myself have raised three daughters, all of whom are 
now mothers. I tremble to think of these youngsters 
sitting at the feet of a man like Russell, advocating 
that they can have adventures wherever they will, 
changing bedfellows until they become pregnant and 
then marry the rascal who has helped to debauch 
them. 

I would appreciate the favor of a reply from you 
at your early convenience. 


Needless to say, I received no reply from Dr. 
Piatt. Subsequently, however, we heard that Mr. 
Russell was going East, and that Dr. Piatt was 
going to Chicago. Perhaps, it might be worthwhile 
for the readers of AMERICA, in the metropolitan 
area of New York particularly, to interest them- 
selves in investigating how it is that Russell, after 
this exposé in Los Angeles, is going to take a posi- 
tion of the same character in the College of the 
City of New York. Which leads me to propound a 
further inquiry to the alert readers of AMERICA: 
Is it possible that we have been so anxious to keep 
sectarian controversies out of our public schools 
and colleges that we have over-played our hands? 

Perhaps because of our anxiety lest there be 
efforts at sectarian proselytizing in our schools, we 
have closed the door on one side of the university 
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against all forms of religious education, only to 
have it opened on the other side to permit the ag- 
nostic, the infidel, the atheist, the skeptic and the 
pagan to “crash the gate” and occupy the rostrums 
and our professorial chairs? 

How otherwise can we explain the successful im- 
pertinence of this man, Russell, an alien in this 
country, drawing down the taxpayers’ money after 
he stands convicted by his own writings of such an 
abominable philosophy of life? 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


REDISCOVERY 
EpiTor: Leslie E. Dunkin’s contribution What the 
Convert Brings to the Church (AMERICA, Febru- 
ary 17), fills a long-wanted need. Having gone 
through somewhat the same experience that Mr. 
Dunkin describes, I have recognized that it is in 
a great measure to the converted non-Catholic and 
the re-converted Catholic that the Catholic Church 
owes her perennial youth. 

Catholic truth must continually be rediscovered 
to be appreciated or else it will be taken pretty 
much for granted and easily fall into disregard. 
Home is never so much appreciated as it is after 
we have left it for awhile and then come back to 
it. So too, the Catholic Church is most loved and 
understood by those who have struggled along with- 
out it for much of their lives. 

North Windham, Conn. 


JOSEPH SCOTT 


LUIGI ROSATI 


STENO'S WOE 

Epitor: May a badly abused commuter voice her 
protest in the columns of AMERICA? I am one of 
the millions of office workers who travel back and 
forth twice a day between city and suburb and live 
by time tables. During Lent many of us feel that 
going to Mass every morning is a real sacrifice and 
quite in keeping with the penitential season. 

Now comes the complaint. The first Mass in our 
church is at 6:30, obviously quite early. Usually, 
unless there is a special Mass for some deceased 
person, the next Mass is not until eight o’clock. As 
far as I am concerned, and many others also, this 
is fine, up to a point. Unfortunately, the eight 
o’clock Mass does not begin on some mornings until 
fifteen or twenty minutes after eight. Never so far 
has it begun exactly on the dot of eight. 

As a result of this, the congregation is in a con- 
stant state of fidgets, glancing surreptitiously at 
wrist and pocket watches. But the real agony comes 
when we traipse into the office ten or fifteen min- 
utes late. And try using Mass as an alibi for late- 
ness in the morning on your employer. 

Now we are not suggesting that the Reverend 
Fathers live by the clock but it would be encourag- 
ing, not discouraging, the Lenten spirit in us if the 
pastors and curates were on the altar and begin- 
ning Mass at the stroke of eight. May we, then, 
in all humbleness and humility, beg the Fathers 
to remember that even though they don’t punch 
a time clock their parishioners do and it would be 
so helpful if they would say Mass on time. 

New York, N. Y. COMMUTER 
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SPIRITUAL VOICE 

EDITOR: David Gordon, writing To Alice Meynell 
(AMERICA, February 24), deserves a hearty thank- 
you for his sometimes discerning essay. It was a 
worthwhile task to remind our troubled age of the 
lovely lady who, as George Meredith once wrote, 
was “accustomed to walk in holy places and keep 
the eye of a fresh mind on our tangled world.” But 
to grant her brains and deny her heart—that is too 
much for at least one reader to accept and turn the 
other cheek. 

To praise the “quintessential excellence” of her 
style, while accusing her of a “Great Lack”—“a 
blindness, mind you, amounting to spiritual gross- 
ness”—such an indictment calls for more detailed 
refutation than present time and space permit. Fur- 
thermore, the assertion that “she never obtruded 
her profound love of the Faith because obtrusion is 
bad taste” savors of plain rash judgment. The fact 
is that “she almost never mentions her Catholicism 
directly” because she almost always weaves her 
poems out of the very substance of Catholic dogma. 
A General Communion and The Unknown God, for 
example, reveal a beautiful appreciation of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body as well as of the Holy 
Eucharist, and Christ in the Universe epitomizes 
Creation, Incarnation, Redemption, and above all, 
Resurrection, in those boldly Catholic stanzas 
which contain the triumphant declaration: 

No planet knows that this 


Our wayside planet... 
Bears, as chief treasure, one forsaken grave. 


Incidentally, could a poet who “seems to have 
deliberately killed that eye of the soul which is the 
emotional side of Catholicism” write as tenderly as 
does Mrs. Meynell in the poem just quoted, about 

The terrible, shamefast, frightened, sweet, 
Heart-shattering secret of His way with us? 

Surely, to warm other hearts, one’s own must be 
aflame. A poet suffering from the “Great Lack” 
could never thrill countless souls with so consoling, 
so Catholic a quatrain as Via, Veritas, et Vita: 

You never attained to Him. If to attain 
Be to abide, then that may be. 

Endless the way, followed with how much pain! 
The way was He. 

Possibly it was also “after reading her frequent- 
ly,” like Mr. Gordon, that Francis Thompson wrote 
of Alice Meynell’s poetry: “Its emotion is too in- 
stant for thought. It is poetry the spiritual voice 
of which will become audible when the ‘high noises’ 
of today have followed the feet that made them.” 


Toledo, Ohio SISTER ANCILLA DOMINI 
SABOTAGE 
EpiTor: Laurels to America for the current issue: 
(February 24)! 


I refer in particular to the fourth paragraph in 
your Comment column. I should say the note on 
sabotage covers a lot of territory, anyway you take 
it. Also to dispatch a thing with dispatch is most. 
admirable. 

Please keep up the good bad work. 


Brazil, Ind. H, M. S. 
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LET US RALLY AROUND JOHN LINGARD 


ELIZABETH SHARP 








AT TIMES, God is pleased to bestow a distinctive 
gift, a great mind, upon a lowly man. Thus it was 
with Lingard. As descendant of Lincolnshire yeo- 
men, who had been harrowed by persecution for 
two centuries, he inherited that silent tenacity, that 
undaunted will, and that love for work and disci- 
pline which are indispensable to a thinker. 

Lingard, although of melancholy temperament, 
was unlike that average type in his absolute fear- 
lessness of criticism. This is a rare endowment, for 
melancholy temperaments, being inclined to medi- 
tation, are usually inarticulate and uncongenial 
companions. He knew both himself and others. His 
self-knowledge (a very unmodern quality) lent him 
modesty, the keynote of his life and work. He was 
so acquainted with man’s imperfections that his 
humor, though realistic, was satirical up to a point. 
He trained his dog to sit in cap and gown with 
spectacles on nose at the front window, to be stared 
at by eager passersby, who believed to have seen 
the historian. 

He rose above himself, stepped into the open 
vista of thought, observed the world. His preserva- 
tion of almost disdainful aloofness from men’s deal- 
ings and idiosyncrasies rendered him invulnerable 
to their attacks. To his History of England, this 
aloofness proved invaluable, since it assisted him to 
be an impartial judge. He viewed life’s panorama 
from the pinnacle of truth; now it was his mission 
to impart that truth to the world. It was precarious, 
to be executed single-handed and alone. In an Eng- 
land where Catholicism had been practically ex- 
terminated, a Catholic priest was to arise and pro- 
claim the truth about history. It seemed audacity! 
It seemed folly! But John Lingard undertook the 
task. 

In this campaign of thought, Lingard employed 
fascinating tactics. He knew that mere refutation 
of the statements of previous and contemporary 
historians would not only be inefficient, but fatal; it 
would make him unpopular before he was even 
known. To strike the blow effectively, he must 
strike it home. Again arrogance would prove use- 
less; cowardice, despicable; temperance alone would 
avail. If reveal he must, he would reveal the whole 
truth. However, he recognized the limit of empha- 
sis on truth the English public of the eighteenth 


century would accept from one Catholic priest. His 
work, therefore, was like himself—simple and un- 
assuming. In quiet narrative form he stated grim 
facts, without accentuating the evils, for they were 
sufficiently bad. 

He likewise scorned superfluous laudations of 
particular heroes. Alfred the Great was an admir- 
able Catholic King, exceedingly praised by his biog- 
raphers. But Lingard reveals no ecstatic joy over 
this noble monarch, under whose rule England en- 
joyed Catholicism, culture and freedom. He was 
satisfied to state the occurrences and to analyze 
justly the King’s character. 

It is of interest to note that when Lingard’s op- 
ponents attacked him, as was to be expected, no one 
could defame his accuracy. In vital matters he has 
been found irrevocably correct to this day, despite 
the general inaccuracy in history recording of his 
time. It has been proved that some of his contem- 
porary historians erred monstrously. Lingard owes 
his accurate history to his initiating the reference 
to original documents. The multitude of references 
and minute quotations he gives in footnotes 
throughout the History is astounding; of course, 
these are necessary to support his statements. 

In the Preliminary Notice to the History, Lin- 
gard discloses his attitude toward history and his- 
torians. He condemns inaccuracy; ironically com- 
ments on historians who pretend to know the se- 
cret motives of historical characters, and on “the 
‘philosophy of history’ which might with more pro- 
priety be termed the philosophy of romance.” Un- 
necessary details in history writing arouse his utter 
disgust. About such a blundering historian he 
writes: “He will probably desert the stately march 
of the historic muse, to bewilder himself in a laby- 
rinth of dry details and tedious computations; or 
perhaps substitute in place of pure history, an in- 
coherent medley of fragmentary and elementary 
essays, calculated rather to perplex, than to en- 
lighten, the minds of his readers.”” Hence the mo- 
notony of ordinary history texts. To read Lingard’s, 
on the contrary, is a pleasurable diversion. 

Lingard considered it his prime task to expose 
the Reformation. It required the collaboration of 
all his talents to achieve this task satisfactorily. 
Justice prevailed over all his other motives. In a 
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letter he wrote: “In my account of the Reforma- 
tion I must say much to shock Protestant preju- 
dices. . . . I made it a rule to tell the truth whether 
it made for us or against us.” He greatly desired 
to write an exposure of the so-called Glorious Revo- 
lution of 1688, but refrained, believing that it would 
exceed the limit of exposure his public would tol- 
erate. He therefore concluded the History with the 
advent of that date. 

No efforts were spared in the achievement of his 
life’s work. Two full years he spent in tracing every 
statement back to original authorities. He com- 
pleted and revised the vast span of history, from 
the first invasion of the Romans to the usurpation 
of Dutch William, under severe difficulties caused 
by a complication of maladies; not to mention those 
of the execution of his priestly duties in the large 
country parish of Hornby, where he lived many 
years; and the part he played in making English 
Catholic history. However, fortitude overcame all 
obstacles. His one ambition had always been the 
Catholic conversion of Protestant England; and to 
the realization of this ambition he dedicated his 
History—whose effect in converting was as influ- 
ential as Newman’s. 

Reward awaited him already in this life. The 
History was received with approbation by scholars 
of every nationality and faith, and with enthusiasm 
by the English Catholics. It was translated into 
French, German and Italian. Two Popes honored 
him highly; Leo XII, with the cardinalate in petto. 
The inevitable attacks were few. Lingard himself 
took no formal notice of them, save one, ludicrously 
directed against his account of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, as a “prejudiced distortion and sup- 
pression of facts.”” He was adequately able to justify 
himself. At last he was arrivé and accepted by con- 
temporary England as an historian. What his mod- 
esty had conceived as a school epitome of English 
history, but which had burst its abridgment to de- 
velop into his life’s work, had reached its objective. 
It remained to posterity to accept it. 

But posterity refused it. What triumphed during 
lifetime, failed after death. Who knows about John 
Lingard today? Who reads his History? Who cares 
for his achievement? Belloc and Hollis both deplore 
his effacement. Belloc himself is incensed that so 
many historians cite Lingard without acknowledg- 
ment. Hollis remarks what a happy accident it is 
that a Catholic priest was the first scientific Eng- 
lish historian, and simultaneously bemoans the 
obscurity of this fact. Lingard’s worth—but worse 
still, his truth—has successfully been obliterated by 
a subtle force—Whiggery. (Let him, whom the ex- 
planation of this fact may concern, read the 
eleventh chapter of Hilaire Belloc’s latest biogra- 
phy, Charles II; there it stands in large, clear 
type.) 

Has, then, Lingard’s momentous work been frus- 
trated? Is the truth expounded by that eminent 
mind lost to our day? We hope not. Indeed, it is not 
possible! But we are obliged to check complete 
frustration by unveiling the nebulous memory of 
Lingard. For the sake of truth we must restore his 
fame. His work will have attained its partial effect 
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only when his History will be sedulously studied 
throughout the world. Its full effect will be attained 
by inspiring Catholic historians to record world his- 
tory from the Catholic viewpoint. We shall never 
silence the evil tongues completely; but it would be 
cowardly and effeminate to allow falsehood to 
flourish. Let us follow in the foosteps of Lingard, 
applying his methods, using his prudence. Let us 
remember, that the same diabolus was at work in 
Lingard’s England, as everywhere today. Ours is 
the advantage of larger numbers and of the distinc- 
tion already won by Catholic literature. If we have 
already accomplished much to spread the truth, it 
shrinks to nothingness before that which still re- 
mains to be done. Truthful history is an indispen- 
sable weapon against the augmented hosts of anti- 
Christ; for without knowing the truth of the past 
we cannot comprehend or cope with the evils of the 
present. 

Catholic authors, rally to the standard with the 
spirit of Lingard! John Lingard, we are your 
friends and followers. May God grant us those vir- 
tues in our undertaking which you so carefully cul- 
tivated: prudence, justice, fortitude and temper- 
ance. 


PLEASE, MR. TEMPLETON 


ANYONE whose esthetic sensibilities are so fas- 
tidious as to deny genius the right to flourish in the 
field of the popular arts, is a person, I believe, in- 
capable of fully appreciating art in its more serious 
achievements. Take the case of Alec Templeton, 
the blind pianist and radio entertainer. If you do 
not like his Mendelssohn Mows ’Em Down, I do not 
see how you can possibly like Mendelssohn, whose 
authenticity is preserved in every phrase of the 
Templeton travesty. Likewise, if you disrelish his 
charming impersonation of Walter Damrosch ex- 
plaining the merits of The Three Little Fishes to 
children in a musical study-group, then you have 
been listening to the real Damrosch, seriously 
taken, with the wrong ear. The trouble with Tem- 
pleton is not that he is popular, and not that he is 
playful; but that he is overproducing. His delicate 
and subtle gift cannot afford to be exploited so 
lavishly each week on a commercial radio program. 
Art flourishes partly by restraint, and this rule re- 
mains true whether it be pompous or popular. Dr. 
Koussevitsky, of pompous repute, has discovered at 
the core of Templeton’s talent a magic that entitled 
him to an invitation to play in serious program with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. But this gift will 
vanish if Templeton continues to squander himself. 
Take a tip from Lewis Carroll, Mr. Templeton. 
Alice cannot afford to make too many trips to 
Wonderland. Take a tip from Charlie Chaplin, Ruth 
Draper and Walt Disney. 

This same solicitude can be extended to others, 
the Merry Macs, for instance, who exercise their 
enchanting blend of harmonies on too many popu- 
lar songs. And to Fats Waller who, with a tech- 
nique comparable to Chopin, cannot refrain from 
overplaying the piano. L. F. 








BOOKS 


ARID SOIL 
FOR ROMANCE 


AN Otp Captivity. By Nevil Shute. William Morrow 

and Co. $2.50 
THIS is the saga of Donald Ross, Scotch, poor and 
slightly fey. A flyer with splendid records from winters 
in the Canadian northlands, he is rescued from the bore- 
dom of idle retirement in his home village of Guildford 
by a request to pilot a rather tiresome Oxford arche- 
ologist, Cyril Lockwood, on an expedition to Greenland. 
The archeologist’s daughter Alix distrusts Ross, and de- 
termines to accompany her father on the hazardous sea- 
plane trip which is ultimately planned. The map of flight 
shows us England, Scotland, Ireland, Greenland, Labra- 
dor, Nova Scotia and Cape Cod. The archeological mis- 
sion is happily ended, and the three violently incom- 
patible companions develop a teamwork that neither fog 
nor fear, nor ice nor isolation can conquer. So much 
for the narrative. 

Rather arid soil for the sprouting of romance! We 
can forget old Lockwood—he’s a dodderer at best. What 
of Alix? She is simply a mean-minded, opinionated old 
maid of twenty-three who thinks she is sixty. And Ross 
is as bad. He is all work, grim, gruff and almost over- 
thorough. So Mr. Shute locks him up in an old captivity. 
He makes him work so hard and constantly that his 
nerves go jittery; he cannot sleep; he starts taking 
drugs. Once the author gets Donald deep in a drug- 
induced torpor, he works on his Scotch impressionability 
until his dreams evolve the misty outlines of love. 

He dreams himself back through a thousand years of 
history, and sees himself and Alix working as captives 
for Leif Ericson in the days when the Norsemen knew 
Greenland and the North American coasts. Their be- 
trothal is a public function sanctioned by the great sailor 
and their price of freedom is paid by their loyal service 
to him all through the perils of the expedition that 
brought him in the nine hundreds to Cape Cod. Of 
course, Ross talks in his sleep. And, as Alix changes the 
compresses etc., etc., she is stirred to sympathy, to high 
regard, to the memory of this pilot’s unwearying work 
and care until her neat little skein of single happiness 
is unraveled and she is ready to fall into the waking 
Donald’s arms. It was a grand dream, but I would have 
preferred Donald’s alert good sense. I would have en- 
joyed the story more if he had forgotten to strap Miss 
Alix into the plane one day, and executed a clean loop 
somewhere off Labrador. RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


THE EXPANSION 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


THREE CENTURIES OF ADVANCE: 1500-1800, VoL. III. 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper and Bros. $3.50 
THE third volume of Professor Latourette’s history of 
the spread of Christianity is divided into two parts. 
The first tells the story of the missionary activity dur- 
ing the period running up to 1800 from the pre-Reforma- 
tion time. Obviously, a universal review over such a 
crowded period of Church history must be panoramic, 
rather than detailed. We may set it, then, to the writer’s 
fine historical talents that the account is so well and 
fairly rendered. Since Christianity spread during this 
period over all the Americas and in great areas in the 
Far East, more space is devoted to the history of Cath- 














ALONG A LITTLE WAY 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


The journey of a soul is always interesting; no two 
travel the same road to universal truth. Mrs. Keyes, 
in this little book does not examine the doctrines nor 
plunge into dogma. She simply carries you along on 
her path to Rome. (Ready) $1.25 


MARY OF NAZARETH 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


A simple and child-like love of Mary permeates this 
book. In it Father McNabb has given us the fruits of 
years of devotion to and meditation on the Mother of 
God, and these fruits may well be considered the most 
sincere which have emanated from “the pen of this 
gifted author.” (May) $1.35 


ONE LIFE IN CHRIST 


By Sister Mary of the Angels 


This is the Life of Mother Mary McAuley, an absorbing 
biography of the Foundress of the Sisters of Mercy 
which makes use of much hitherto unavailable informa- 
tion, shedding a new light on her life and character, 
(April) $1.50 


At All Catholic Book Stores 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 
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Fulton J. Sheen—as you like him! 


FREEDOM UNDER GOD 


The popular Catholic-Hour speaker con- 
tinues, in this new book, his crusade against 
Communism as he points out the fallacies 
of the communistic idea of liberty and 
shows why the only soul-satisfying freedom 
is the freedom under God ! $2.25 


RURAL ROADS TO SECURITY 
By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi Ligutti 
and the Rev. John C. Rawe, S.J. 


This discussion of what's what in rural America and what's to 
be done about it offers a reading adventure of uncommon 
interest and timeliness. $2.75 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP 
By the Rev. Gerald Ellard, $.J. 


A thoroughly revised edition of this popular study of Church 
liturgy. New illustrations by A. de Bethune. $3.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
103 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRUCE-MILWAUKEE: Please send me on 5 days’ approval: 


© Freedom Under God. O Rural Reads te Security. 
© Christian Life and Worship. 
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The Catholic Daily-- 


Our modern world is complex. Con- 
flicting aims fill the air with half-truths, 
partisanship, and recrimination. Out 
of this welter, the reader must form 
conclusions to guide his day’s work; 
and his need is to be kept abreast of the 
times—but not overshadowed by them. 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE, the only 
English Catholic Daily in all America, 
stands like a rock for sane, just, and 
considerate presentation of the world’s 
daily events. It clarifies them, and puts 
them in their proper balance. Free of 
any domination by financial or poli- 
tical interests, THe Dany TrisuNg 
gives its readers a clear, unbiased 
view of world happenings. 


THe TRIBUNE editorials have a nation- 
al reputation for fairness and sound- 


ness. 
SPECIAL PRESS $77.00 
(FREE Samples on Request) 


MONTH RATE 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE 
The First and Only English Catholic 
Daily in America DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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Five Upper Years of 

Y of High 
Four Years 

School 
Appreved by the Regents 
ef the University of the 
State of New York and by 
the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


LOYOLA SCHOOL 


Park Avenue at 83rd Street 
New York City 
Select Day School for Boys 
UNDER JESUIT DIRECTION 
For Information Apply to the Headmaster 








needs > ae aid and to save souls. 

our help will be appreciated, and a 

A GALLON copy of “Wings for the Tabernacle” 
OF GAS will be sent to you without charge. 


Reverend Paul Schulte, “The Flying Priest,” P.O. Box 4437 
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olic missionary efforts than to those of the Protestant 
sects. 

In this first section of the book the Catholic reviewer 
finds much to praise, and the impression is gained that 
a fair and honest historian is at work in an unpreju- 
diced manner on the available sources. There are two 
points, however, on which further treatment is desir- 
able. First, during the centuries covered in this history, 
certain Protestant sects took a definite dogmatical stand 
against missionary activity; the fact and its consequences 
should be made emphatic. Secondly, Catholic missions 
and colonies in Spanisn and French America did not 
result in the extinction of the aborigines; in the United 
States, as colonial expansion extended westward, the 
Indian disappeared. There is a religious point here on 
which treatment might be expected in the sort of work 
which Professor Latourette has done. 

In the second and shorter part of his history, the 
author generalizes upon his theme, and treats of the 
effects of Christianity upon its environment, and of the 
environment upon Christianity. To a notice of this sec- 
tion I may append two remarks. One concerns a point 
of confusion. To the author Christianity is a univocal 
term which is applied to any sect which had a mission 
under the Christian name and under Christian auspices. 
True, usage has made the name Christian a very general 
and vague affair. But how such usage may lead to 
strange historical corollaries may be seen in such state- 
ments as those of the author: “The many varieties of 
Protestantism gave evidence of the numbers of different 
individuals who had been quickened by the Christian im- 
pulse to creative thought and action.” And again: “In 
general, while due in part to many factors, personal, 
political, geographic, and racial, they (new religious 
sects and movements) are an indication of the growing 
effect of the impulse which had its rise in Jesus.” In a 
word, the very disintegration of Protestantism is a re- 
sult of the preaching of One Who wished one fold and 
one Shepherd. 

A second remark concerns the means of the spread 
of Christianity. This is usually accompanied by miracles 
which God has wrought as signs to infidels. In the his- 
tory of the missions which come within the purview of 
this volume there were miracles, and they are fairly 
the object of historical investigation. To give no notice 
of them is a substantial omission. 

With these reservations a good measure of praise may 
be given to the narrative of the missionaries who car- 
ried Christ’s name to distant lands. Professor Latourette 
appreciates their labors, praises their motives, and does 
not fail to show their beneficent influence on culture 
and civilization. WILLIAM J. McGarry 
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THe NoresookKs or LeonarDo Da Vinci. Edited by 

Edward MacCurdy. Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. $5 
THIS work represents what the editor calls the redemp- 
tion of a promise implied in a somewhat too compre- 
hensive title of a less pretentious volume edited by Mr. 
MacCurdy in 1906. The present edition (1939) is the re- 
sult of more than half a century of labor which is indeed 
manifest in the completeness of the transcription as 
well as in the order and classification of the material 
drawn from manuscripts extant in a score of diverse 
archives. 

To many, the name of Da Vinci stands simply for the 
artist who has given us one of the most inspiring inter- 
pretations on canvas of the Last Supper. The publication 
of his “Notebooks” will have accomplished much if they 
call the attention of this generation to a type of genius 
which in this age of specialization seems impossible 
of reproduction. 

Leonardo had the advantage that comes of being a 











pioneer. He lived at a time, as Whethain emphasizes, 
when the Scholastic doctrine that the world is under- 
standable was still accepted universally by those who 
were considered the leading thinkers of their day. He 
was, however, one of the first heralds of the modern 
scientific attitude which realizes the immense value of 
controlled experimentation and quantitative observation. 
Yet he did not have the disheartening vista of irrelevan- 
cies opened up to-day by an overemphasis on fact finding. 

To show his thoroughness as well as diversity we 
need but mention that in his study of anatomy he dis- 
sected more than thirty bodies of both men and women 
of all ages, and that he is credited with foreshadowing 
the use of poison gas and of designing the prototype of 
the modern war tank as well as discussing the feasibility 
of submarine navigation. 

What we regret most in reading the jottings of a man 
whose mind is considered by some as one of the great- 
est of all times, is the fact that he never brought him- 
self to further organize and systematize his thoughts 
into the coherency which we love to find in what for 
lack of a better name we can call “book form.” Had 
Da Vinci done so, his undeniable genius would have re- 
ceived an earlier and more complete recognition. 

Nothing really conclusive can be obtained from the 
“notes” regarding his actual orthodoxy. One biographer 
claims him as “non-conforming” with respect to the 
Church of Rome, but the charge was later withdrawn. 
If Leonardo had any quarrel with religion, it seems not 
to have been on matters concerned with the founda- 
tions of our Faith but rather with what he considered 
to be abuses in the religious practices of the times; for 
of the Holy Scriptures he says: “I leave on one side 
the Sacred Writings, because they are supreme truth.” 

The book, despite its size, is easily handled and should 
be on the reference shelf of everyone interested in the 
origins and significance of the Renaissance. 

JoHN S. O’Conor 


Peace THROUGH Prayer. By Sister Helen Madeleine, 
S.N.D. Spiritual Book Associates. $1 
THIS is the third volume in Sister’s stimulating series, 
With Heart and Mind. In his preface to the present work, 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen says: “May it never be seen 
on a library shelf but on a priedieu where this Preface 
was written.” The book will be the occasion of personal 
peace through prayer. The dedication to Pope Pius XII 
arouses the hope, the only one left to the warring na- 
tions, that through universal prayer peace may come. 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


THE YOUNG MAN FROM MOUNT VERNON. By Arthur 

Pier. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50 
THE fact remains, in spite of his many biographers, that 
George Washington’s personal life is clouded in mystery. 
There is something in it that eludes the historian. His 
years of public service to his native Virginia, to the 
Colonies during the struggle for Independence, and to 
the newly born country as its first President are patent 
enough to satisfy meticulous historiographers. But the 
enigma behind his cold aloofness, possibly due in part 
to the unapproachable, almost godlike Stuart portraits, 
continues baffling. 

Arthur Pier essays a solution in his novel, the action 
of which touches primarily on the years of young man- 
hood between 1748 and 1758. Upon scraps of epistolary 
evidence he constructs his story of Washington’s emer- 
gence into prominence, and finds that the secret of his 
life lies in his undying love for Sally Cary, wife of 
Will Fairfax. On the whole the story sticks closely to 
fact as we follow him to Fort Duquesne, through his 
tragic defeat at Fort Necessity and in the disastrous 
Braddock campaign, his journey to Boston, and his mar- 
riage to Martha Custis. He fictionizes, and that is his 
rightful privilege, in the episodes of Mary Philipse and 
Sally Fairfax. 

It might be that the author has hit upon the solution 
of the enigmatical Washington, but it is far from con- 
clusive with the shreds of evidence at hand. Versed as 
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was Washington in the elegancies of the day, as his 
muchly thumbed Youth’s Behaviour or Decencie in Con- 
versation amongst Men amply testifies, it is not surpris- 
ing that protestations of admiration and affection, ac- 
cording to the best customs of his period, should appear 
in his occasional letters to Sally Fairfax. 

The story is absorbingly—brilliantly at times—told, 
and is marred only, it seems to me, by the awkward 
framework of a reading seance between two history 
professors. Some anachronisms in Mary Washington’s 
narrative are defects that can be readily overlooked in 
an otherwise engaging novel. ALBERT WHELAN 


So.iTaiRE. By Edwin Corle. E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50 
TO play solitaire, grown-ups must have cards, but their 
lack is no hindrance to an imaginative child. Solitaire 
centers about such a child; ten year old Virginia who can 
play this game, not only when physically alone, but in 
the midst of boresome grown-ups; she can wander at 
will “in the place where I’m alone. Nobody knows it. 
Not a single solitary person. I’ve never even told Daddy 
or Mother . .. and nobody knew what I was doing or 
thinking or anything.” 

Virginia is the product of a so-called modern educa- 
tion; no religion, no discipline, no punishment, the just- 
reason-it-all-out-with-the-child type. But she must remain 
the exception to prove the rule, for she is simple and 
sweet and unspoiled. Her parents are sublimely uncon- 
scious of her “solitaire” life and as the story progresses, 
they remain equally ignorant of her further “double” 
life. For one day she meets Ben and his tame rat, 
Wicky. Ben is an amiable and aged gentleman of the 
road; a hobo whose temporary place of abode is at the 
bottom of an arroyo near Virginia’s home. Here three 
other transients live precariously. Here Virginia comes 
after school to feed Ben and Wicky. Here Ben propounds, 
at length and in hobo style, pantheism, idealism. Then 
the villain enters, a younger tramp, an evil-minded tramp 
who spouts national socialism and attempts to make 
the great experiment in the arroyo, and the story rushes 
on to a melodramatic close. 

The book has many virtues, but no one to any out- 
standing degree. Considered as a story, the book is not 
overly interesting; as a medium for philosophizing, the 
medium is good but the philosophy is not; as a piece of 
writing it is far better than average. Add and divide and 
the result is no better than a lukewarm recommendation. 

ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


A GLANCE AT 
THE EDITOR'S BOOK CASE 


EVEN the monastic virtues may get you snarled. This 
Glancer has been practising the mortification known in 
religion as the custody of the eyes, which merely means 
the minding of one’s own business. Consequently the 
editor’s bulging book case received no inquisitorial at- 
tention. The Glancer refrained from glancing, until he 
was pointedly recommended to try out his mortifica- 
tions in other directions. 

An ascetical work fittingly comes first into view. R. 
H. J. Steuart, S.J., has written on the excellent knowl- 
edge of Christ in The Four First Things (Longmans, 
$1.35). The title suggests the theme: a sort of juxta- 
positing to the Four Last Things. For these Four First 
Things of which Father Steuart writes, are the whole 
of the strength whereby the followers of Christ give 
themselves to Him, on their way to the City of God. 

For religious there is Of His Fullness (Kenedy, $1.50), 
by Father Gerald Vann, O.P., a group of conferences 
given to a community of Sisters. This is not just a 
mélange of pious readings, but a sound presentation of 
the Christian way of life, so arranged that persons in 
secular life as well as religious may draw benefit from 
the conferences. 











The Family: A Thomistic Study in Social Philosophy 
(Catholic University of America Press, $2) is by the 
Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer. Academic in its nature, it 
is a valuable collection, with brief discussions of the 
texts of Aquinas on man and his domestic relations. 

Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A., is the author of The 
Philosophy of Communism (Benziger, $3.50). He divides 
his thesis into two parts. First he tells what Com- 
munism is—and he knows his subject far better than 
does Mr. Browder. And then, having laid bare the whole 
scheme of Communism, he replies to its fallacies. Not 
altogether light reading; but directors of study clubs 
should have it at hand. 

In George Washington (Pyramid Press, $3), Thompson 
Howard Lewis essays to present aspects of Washing- 
ton’s life which heretofore he considers have not been 
widely available. It is an eminently readable biography, 
even if it lacks order and method. 

If Ernest Raymond, when he wrote In the Steps of 
Saint Francis (Kinsey, $2.50) had just kept to that, he 
would have done an excellent travel book in the steps 
of the Poverello. For Mr. Raymond, who is a Church of 
England army chaplain, has great literary skill, and 
his descriptive pieces are convincingly done. But he at- 
tempts at times, not to explain Saint Francis, but to 
explain his own explanation of the Saint, and it does 
not jell. One cannot explain supernaturalism in terms 
of naturalism. 

No one can sit down and discuss Ireland dispassionate- 
ly, as you might discuss the stock market. Nor does 
Francis Hackett do that in The Story of the Irish Nation 
(Appleton-Century, $1). Mr. Hackett tells a straight tale 
that is tortuous in its very straightness. For the plain 
facts in the history of the Irish people are plain only 
in their revelation of the atrocious. This author has not 
handled his subject with the gloves on, and if some sen- 
sibilities are bruised in the process it is too bad. But the 
story of Ireland is concerned with worse things than 
bruised susceptibilities. 

Armies With Wings (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), by James 
L. H. Peck, is entirely about military aviation. And as 
the author was a fighting aviator, what he has to say 
about the psychological make-up of the war pilot plunges 
into the very heart of the matter. Taxpayers might read 
the book with profit, for they will learn to what use the 
U. S. will put the millions appropriated for the army 
and navy air forces of the country. 

By way of fiction, we have One Fight More (Apple- 
ton-Century, $2.50), by Susan Ertz, which delves some- 
what into the complexities of the American, English 
and French temperaments, all of them merged in the 
family affairs of an elderly gentleman in Connecticut. 

But You Are Young (Little, Brown, $2.50), by Josephine 
Lawrence, is set in the jolly environment of unemploy- 
ment, with a fighting little heroine, who manages to 
make at least one bad trip-up. The plot is handled well, 
but the author has set up a blockade of humor. 

The Man the Devil Didn’t Want (Macrae-Smith, $2.50), 
by Percival Christopher Wren, is ingeniously done both 
in plot and presentation. And that is why it probably 
will hold the reader’s attention right through to the 
end. However, there is a hero, and he commits a murder. 
But far from repenting it, he declares his willingness 
to commit another; which seems to be the only blot on 
his otherwise blameless reputation. 

Robert Hichens is not quite up to his form in That 
Which Is Hidden (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). There is a 
Chinaman in this tale who is a British subject, and 
proud of it, though his Chinese-English lingo becomes 
tedious. The best feature of this story is its fine descrip- 
tion of university life at Zurich. Also Mr. Hichens keeps 
his tale singularly free from anything offensive. 

Experiment (Coward-McCann, $2.50), by Helen Huil, 
is a collection of four tales that previously were pub- 
lished in American magazines. Frankly, the whole four 
fall somewhat flat, for the characters involved are com- 
monplace, very much engaged in the pettinesses of life, 
and with nothing to offset the sense of depression that 
hangs around like a fog. THE GLANCER 
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THEATRE 





NIGHT MUSIC. Something new and very interesting to 
students of human nature has happened to several of 
our leading playwrights. A number of them—young men 
at that—who have been steeped in gloom and doubt for 
years, and whose chronic depression has rolled like a 
heavy fog over the footlights of our theatres, have sud- 
denly become optimists. 

This is a bit unsettling to theatre-goers, for most of us 
are pretty gloomy ourselves. Some of us have even won- 
dered whether those pessimistic playwrights have occa- 
sionally been right in the doleful pictures of life they 
have offered us. But now, just as we are almost prepared 
to sit down beside them and mingle our tears with theirs, 
they suddenly go into a song and dance. It is confusing 
and very mystifying; but it takes our minds from our 
own gloom long enough to make us wonder whether they 
are celebrating the correctness of their previous views 
by a micabre intellectual can-can, or whether they are 
merely celebrating the coming of a new and terrible 
philosophy much more appalling in its essence than 
Adolf Hitler’s. 

Examples? Well, I discussed one of them only a fort- 
night or so ago, when I took up for consideration the 
latest play of Elmer Rice, Two on an Island. Mr. Rice 
has been for years a very sad man, bowed down by the 
burdens of this unsatisfying life of ours. Now he is fill- 
ing the New York atmosphere with glad acclaim. Our 
fair city has become for him a Mecca of the young. In 
his latest play he showed us its numerous attractions— 
subways, busses, restaurants, taxi-cabs, soda fountains, 
an art gallery, even the Statue of Liberty, from whose 
head his pair of young lovers, meeting there as 
strangers, descended to live together “without benefit of 
clergy,” in a New York attic. 

All this is young and gay and wonderful, according to 
Mr. Rice, but I think our second playwright, Clifford 
Odets, really goes him one better, in his New York com- 
edy of young lovers, Night Music. 

The two plays are so similar that it is almost as if the 
authors were collaborating. In Night Music, a Group 
Theatre production, we also have a pair of young lovers, 
meeting by chance and strangers in New York. They, 
too, see the town. They, too, succumb to each other’s 
charms and take up an unlimited love affair after about 
twenty-four hours’ acquaintance. 

Does this depress Mr. Odets? Does he take out his 
handkerchief and gulp? On the contrary, he is enchanted 
with it. Like Mr. Rice, he is as merry as a grig all 
through his play, because his young lovers, also, have 
cast off the shackles of moral law. 

There is no reason whatever why those two young 
couples, all four individuals under twenty-one, should not 
marry if they are so sharply beset by love, but they do 
not. They “live in sin” as the phrase goes, like several 
other young couples in previous plays of this season. In 
fact we are going through a cycle of such plays and such 
philosophy. It is the contemplation of that philosophy, 
apparently, which has so cheered our playwrights! 

Like Mr. Rice, Mr. Odets takes us to see the town. 
This play gives us three acts and twelve scenes, includ- 
ing the World’s Fair, a theatre stage door, two hotel 
rooms, a bench in Central Park (on which the lovers 
sleep the first night) and an airport. All the sets are fine 
and the acting is superb. Jane Wyatt and Eliza Kazan 
make appealing young lovers, and Morris Carnovsky as 
a philanthropic policeman does some fine acting. 

But why must decent young couples be hurled into 
adultery in so many of the season’s plays, and as cas- 
ually as if they were going for a stroll on Fifth Avenue? 
There is something in that philosophy, and in those 
crashing standards, which adds the last touch of tragedy 
to a half distraught world. ELIZABETH JORDAN 











FILMS 


CASTLE ON THE HUDSON. When Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes wrote a book about Sing Sing, he probably did 
not realize that he was supplying an indefinite number 
of scenarios on prison life and providing John Garfield 
with a visible means of support. This current study of 
the criminal’s progress is cut from the same plaid as its 
predecessors. Insistence on environment as the most po- 
tent, and often sole factor in the making of a criminal, 
is a standard brand on these melodramas, but no one 
seems to realize that it is precisely the lack of spiritual 
conflict which makes them mechanical and repetitious. 
Anatole Litvak has reshuffled the familiar complications 
so as to bring out a measure of suspense and pathos but 
at the expense of the forward movement of the plot. A 
felon who is allowed by his humanitarian warden to 
visit his ill sweetheart under the honor system is ac- 
cused of a murder which she commits in his defense. 
He is convicted and executed after the girl’s confession 
is disregarded. The plot dangles precariously from the 
experimental warden’s trust in human nature, but Pat 
O’Brien does a creditable job in making him appear 
sensible. Ann Sheridan is effective as are Burgess Mere- 
dith and John Litel in atmospheric réles, but John Gar- 
field is a stereotyped badman. For adults who prefer 
vigor to plausibility, this will prove moderately interest- 
ing. (Warner) 


BLONDIE ON A BUDGET. The family affairs of the 
Bumsteads are complicated by mutual selfishness in this 
continuation of the series as both Dagwood and Blondie 
try to charm a sum of money from the strained house- 
hold budget. The clash between a fur coat and a member- 
ship in a trout club is transformed into a triangle upon 
the appearance of Dagwood’s former girl friend, and the 
tension reaches a climax when Blondie packs for Reno. 
But harmony returns when Dagwood wins enough prize 
money at the local movie theatre to make Blondie a fur 
peace offering. Frank Strayer’s direction is merely ade- 
quate in the more worldly episodes but regains its old 
effectiveness in the passages of domestic humor. Penny 
Singleton, Arthur Lake and Larry Simms again compose 
the engaging family, and Rita Hayworth is capable as 
the marital menace. This film shows enough signs of 
strain to remind one that it is the fifth in series, but it is 
still refreshing amusement for all. (Columbia) 


ZANZIBAR. Saving Britannia has been one of the 
screen’s chief diversions of recent years, but seldom has 
the feat been accomplished in a more indirect way than 
in this tall tale of the Dark Continent. A woman hunter 
is commissioned to find a tribal skull whose possession 
means control over the superstitious natives. She is 
joined on the search by a carefree stowaway, and to- 
gether they battle enemy hirelings and natives for the 
peculiar trophy. They are finally saved from death by 
an erupting volcano. It is quite in keeping with the men- 
tality of the film that the heroine should conclude from 
this intervention of the scenarist that perhaps there is 
something in native superstitions after all. Lola Lane, 
James Craig and Eduardo Cianelli are indifferently cast 
in a fantastic melodrama which may pass for entertain- 
ment among the very young. (Universal) 


WOMEN WITHOUT NAMES. This is another peniten- 
tiary trifle with its full share of gloom and dulness, con- 
structed on the unoriginal premise that a conviction 
means more to an election-seeking prosecutor than the 
truth. Ellen Drew and Robert Paige are the victims of a 
false murder charge and their last minute rescue will 
come none too soon for a painfully tried audience. This is 
minor fare for an adult audience. (Paramount) 
THomas J. FrrzMorris 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive Campus BorperING ON Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
e offers your daughter: 


1. Training for character and health 
in an atmosphere, healthful, distinc- 
tive, Catholic. 

4& Sixty-eight acre campus 
2. Intellectual standard accredited by over ing the Hudson. 


the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of Middle §&. Athletic field and new 
gymnasium. 


States and Maryland. 
Illustrated booklet upon request. Sisters of St. Dominic 





3. Modern fire-proof build- 
ings. 











HOLY CROSS COLLECE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


OS Sw a eS 


A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 


CST TT TS 


Bulletins of information on admission will be mailed apow 
application to the Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 


























Attractive 


Leaflets and Folders 


® Help to Make the League of the Sacred Heart 
Known to Every Catholic Man, Woman, and Child 
by Spreading the Following: 


How to Spread the League, 25¢ per 100. 
Folders te Obtain Promoters, 40¢ per 100. 
Should Men Join the League?, 40¢ per 100. 
Communion of Reparation Leaflets, 30¢ per 100. 
Morning Offering Cards, 30¢ per 100. 
Promises of Our Lord, 30¢ per 100. 

Act of Consecration with Litany, 40¢ per 100. 
Act of Reparation with Litany, 40¢ per 100. 
Novena of the Sacred Heart, 30¢ per 100. 
Small intention Blanks, 15¢ per 100. 

Leaflets for Consecration of Families, 30¢ per 100. 


@ An Assortment of the Above Named Leaflets May Be 
Obtained by Sending 10 Cents in Stamps. 


@ Procure a copy of the “Handbook of the Apostleship of 
Prayer.” It contains a detailed explanation of the League, 
its practices and advantages, spiritual benefits and Indulgences. 
Price, 12 cents. 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 


(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road 
New York, N. Y. 
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NOTICES (Advertising rate for Noticss 
6 cents per word, including 
name and address. Payment to be made when sending 
Notice which must be in accord with policies of AMERICA. 


Notices must be received at America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, eleven days before date of publication.) 
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VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 








ACCOMMODATIONS offered to retired priest or layman 
in pleasant private home with facilities for medical and 
nursing care located in thriving Eastern lowa town. 
References exchanged. Correspondence invited. Address: 
Doctor, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








PLEASE send Catholic Magazines, etc., to John A. Lillis, 
455 East 145th Street, New York City, for distribution 
among non-Catholics. 








PEDESTAL for sale much below cost. Italian marble, 
38 inches high and 24 inches wide. Address: Marble, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 1llth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (UNiversity 4-7606.) Highest references. 








SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men. A 
man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady cus- 
tomers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church Street, 
Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 








WANTED copy of America for February 26, 1938. Also 
THe CaTHOoLic MIND for 1939 Nos. 866 and 876 of Volume 
37; 1921 No. 12 of Volume 19; 1920 No. 2 of Volume 18; 
1917 No. 13 of Volume 15; 1914 No. 12 of Volume 12. 
The America Press, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








LANGUAGES, home study courses in French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Polish, Chinese or any one of 
the 27 important languages, The world-famous Lingua- 
phone Method, indorsed by eminent authorities. Write for 
free book, Linguaphone Institute, 59A Radio City, New 
York, N. Y. 








INSTRUCTIONAL! Devotional! Interesting! Amusing! 
A new Catholic Monthly. The entire family will enjoy it. 
Only one dollar a year. The Stigmatine Magazine, 554 
Lexington Street, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
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Presenting 


MADELINE McNAMARA 
Well known to Catholic audiences here and abroad 
DISTINCTIVE DRAMALOGUES 


New Sketches available in 1940 repertoire. 
Write or wire Miss McNamara direct, Corning, New York. 
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EVENTS 


EVERYTHING appeared to be in reverse during the 
week. ... In a Purcell, Okla., home, the meter register- 
ing the consumption of electric current ran backwards, 
showed the utilities company in debt to the home-owner. 

. While Spokane, Wash., mice were running off with 
a policeman’s socks, further south in Petaluna, Calif., a 
mousetrap was catching a weather-bureau balloon... . 
In Albany, N. Y., thieves stole the two lower stories of 
a frame dwelling. Only the third story was left when 
police arrived. ... The electrical organ of a Freeport, Pa., 
Methodist church picked up radio broadcasts, blurted 
frivolous programs during services. ... A youth named 
Napoleon Bonaparte became a private in the United 
States Army. ... Near Pittsburgh, a hitch-hiker refused 
to ride in an auto because it had a radio, whereas a 
southern Illinois hitch-hiker would not get in a car be- 
cause it did not have a radio. Some method of ascertain- 
ing which hitch-hikers want radios in cars and which do 
not will have to be evolved if amicable relations be- 
tween drivers and thumb tourists are to be preserved, 
psychologists maintained. . . . In the Southwest, a man 
offered to sell his brains, deliverable at death, for $15,- 
000. Scientists felt the asking price was exorbitant, con- 
sidering the product offered. . . . The widespread yearn- 
ing for more news about King Psusennes of the 21st 
Egyptian dynasty was gratified when the electrifying 
report came that Psusennes’ tomb had been excavated 
in Lower Egypt. King Solomon is believed to have mar- 
ried one of Psusennes’ daughters. . . . A new solution of 
the food problem was worked out. A snow-bound Penn- 
sylvania farmer saved his cattle from starvation by feed- 
ing them the family straw-filled mattresses. Three cows, 
three horses had just finished banqueting on four mat- 
tresses when rescuers arrived. . . . Frantic for home- 
cooking, an Easterner escaped from jail, ate heavily 
in his own kitchen before recapture... . 


A bank holds a mortgage on a six-family apartment 
house in Brooklyn, N. Y. The owners of this building, 
allegedly to embarrass the bank, transferred their title 
of ownership to Hitler and Stalin and recorded the 
change of deed. Now, before it can foreclose legally, the 
bank must service notice on Hitler and Stalin. It is, 
therefore, sending summonses to Adolf Hitler, Berchtes- 
gaden, Germany, and to Joseph Stalin, the Kremlin, Red 
Square, Moscow, advising them that the mortgage on the 
apartment house they own in Brooklyn is about to be 
foreclosed. . . . Since Mr. Hitler and Mr. Stalin are not 
aware of the fact that they own a Brooklyn apartment 
house, there will probably be interesting, if torrid, scenes 
in Germany and Russia within a week or so. .. . We can 
envision Adolf, seated with generals and admirals on his 
Berchtesgaden veranda, discussing momentous blitzkrieg 
decisions, as the note from the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn is handed to him. We would relish being able 
to hear what he will say about the Dime Savings Bank, 
about Brooklyn in general. . . . We would not relish, 
however, being the individual who hands the bad news 
to Mr. Stalin. We can picture Joe sitting in the Kremlin, 
licking his mustache, wondering whether or not to de- 
clare war on Finland, when suddenly there is an inter- 
ruption. Some poor unfortunate, perhaps not fully realiz- 
ing his peril, is bringing in the notice from the Dime 
Savings Bank. It is better to stop envisioning here; bet- 
ter to drop the curtain. ... 


The deficient, distorting eyes of flies, of fish, of hens, of 
other animals catch only a small portion of the reality 
around them. The most brilliantly colored room appears 
drab and gray to the color-blind dog. . . . The minds of 
many men and women are blind to the color and beauty 
and truth of the Catholic Church. THE PARADER 





